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What Will Tomorrow’s 


Telephones Be Like? 


This country is going to be needing 
a lot more communication service 
in the years ahead. Matter of fact, 
the need is with us right now. 


Just the great increase in popula- 
tion (there will be 40,000,000 more 





people in the U.S. by 1970) means 





that we'll be stepping right along to 
keep ahead of our customers’ needs. 


The greatest progress will come, 
as it always has, from the Bell Sys- 
tem’s unique concept of unified re- 
search, manufacturing and operation 
that has given this country the best 
telephone service in the world. 


A vital part of this concept is al- 
ways to look ahead and not back. 
Many new things are already at hand 
or in sight. 


New instruments will provide an 
ever-widening choice for our cus- 
tomers. Improvements in trans- 
mission and the development of 
electronic switching will make our 
services faster and more versatile. 

There are some tremendous possi- 
bilities in the use of telephone facili- 
ties for enabling business machines 


hftan 


PICTURE OF TOMORROW. Will tomorrow’s telephones be smaller and lighter and specially 
designed for each room? Will the dial, mouthpiece and receiver all be in the unit you hold 
in your hand? Will you be able to get your party just by pushing buttons, instead of dialing? 
We're working on many types and testing them at Bell Laboratories and in homes and offices. 


to communicate with each other— 
no matter how many miles apart. 
Great volumes of data of all kinds 
can be transmitted automatically 
over telephone lines at high speed. 

We also have the prospect of pro- 
viding picture channels for many 


purposes, in addition to the present 
networks for television broadcasting. 


How far we go, and what we are 





able to do, depends on money. To 





make the best progress and apply it 
to the greatest advantage of every- 
body, the Bell Telephone Companies 
must be in good shape financially. 


In all lines of business it is the 
companies whose earnings are good 
that are able to make the best prod- 
ucts, provide the best service and 
give the best values. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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While the portrait of the 
founder gazes approvingly 
down, Dwight P. Joyce, board 
chairman and president of The 
Glidden Company, leads a dis- 
cussion among his directors 
Just such incubation hatched 
the idea reported in the article 
beginning on page 


VYerxt Month 


The management confer- 
ence need not be a time waster, 
dreaded and avoided by all 
hands. A company president ex- 
plains how, 


* . 


Standardization saves big 
money for decentralized, diver- 
sified Rockwell Mfg 


. 


Paper-work simplification can 
work for very small companies, 
too. Also for January, how a 
wholesale dairy uses an office 
cost-reduction report to save 
$10,000 a year 


Other articles on alcoholic 
workers, homemade sound films 
in industrial relations, rational 
make-or-buy decisions, how to 
get more product-improvement 
ideas from salesmen 
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Businesspaper advertising 
brings you information on 
new and better products, 
alerts you to new processes 
and production methods by 
which you can improve 
your own products. That’s 
why it pays to read the ad- 
vertising in your business- 
paper. Helps you keep an 
ear to the ground for new 
and important develop- 
ments you can put to work 
— profitably. 


dvertising 


works for you! 









ee 

Businesspaper advertising 
helps to lower prices of the 
products you buy and sell 
by broadening markets, 
building sales volume, 
bringing you cost-saving 
_ opportunities. When you're 
looking for ways to lower 
costs and prices . . . give 
better value . . . and im- 
prove profits, it’s the edi- 
torial pages of your busi- 
nesspapers that tell you 
how—and the advertising 
pagesthat tell you with what 


dvertising 
works for you! 


Businesspaper advertising 
helps create demand, im- 
prove products, step-up 
production, distribution 
and sales. With new com- 
panies, new factories, new 
products, new services con- 
stantly being developed, 
you get a healthy, vigorous 
economy—a full-employ- 
ment economy. Yes, sir! 
Advertising works. And it 
works for you. 


dvertising 
works for you! 


Advertising Federation of America 
Advertising Association of the West 
Prepared for AFA and AAW by the Associated Business 


Ss in the interest of better understanding of 
businesspaper advertising. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





ls This the Answer to 1959? 


F I were asked to say what one 

thing an executive could do in 
1959 to increase his value to the 
business, I would say: Make better 
use of your neglected opportunities. 

Let me illustrate: A few months 
ago we moved from Chicago to 
Florida, where we have a place 
on Lake Maitland in Winter Park. 
One of the hefty cartons on which 
we paid truckage was a 40-year 
collection of the little woman’s 
favorite recipes, recipe _ books, 
recipes given her by friends that 
she hoped to try some time, recipes 
supplied free by food manufac- 
turers, weird recipes handed down 
by my grandmother who _ spent 
most of her life in India, etc. etc. 
etc. You never saw so many reci- 
pes. And I am sure that among 
them were many good ones. 

But when I meekly inquired if 
she ever used any of the recipes 
in her “‘five-foot shelf,” Mrs. Aspley 
said, ‘not very often, because to 
find one is like looking for a needle 
in a haystack.” Shades of Betty 
Crocker! If Betty had been listen- 
ing, I am sure her ulcers would 
have backfired! 


Building 1959 Sales and Profits 


I cite this incident because I 
have a hunch many of my good 
readers likewise have saved and 
accumulated numerous clippings, 
memorandums, copies of speeches, 
and all sorts of data which they 
stuck away somewhere with the 
thought that someday they might 
use the idea or information. We 
all do it. But when a problem arises 
and we want a certain clipping or 
piece of literature, we can’t find 
it. Like my wife’s recipes, the 
golden accumulation remains un- 
read and untouched, food for the 
silverfish. 

One of the points made by Henry 
Porter at the conference Dartnell 
sponsored for those who train 
salesmen was the importance of 
what he called a “resource file.”’ 
Here he placed information put 
out by any department of the busi- 


ness that would help a salesman 
sell. He demonstrated to the con- 
ferees how to set up such a file— 
how to organize it, and how it 
could increase the sales of any com- 
pany using it. It was, he said, the 
very heart of a sales program; yet 
a showing of hands indicated only 
a few of the companies represented 
at the conference maintained such 
a file! 


The Way to Leadership 


While a resource file is im- 
portant in sales training, it is 
doubly important to those respon- 
sible for the growth of a business. 
But its value depends on how the 
data is organized, how system- 
atically the file is maintained, and 
how wisely it is used. It can be 
much more than a way to find out 
how others have solved a common 
problem. It can be, and should be, 
a gold mine of inspiration. It 
should stimulate the kind of crea- 
tive thinking which makes the dif- 
ference between an average busi- 
ness executive and a leader of the 
industry. 

In such a file, if it is organized 
for use, you will find the germ of 
ideas for sales bulletins, letters to 
customers, collection letters, ideas 
for cutting production and selling 
costs, expanding your market, ideas 
for building a better management 
team, improving your employee re- 
lations, and so forth. In fact, such 
a file would become, as it has for 
those who maintain one, a veritable 
acre of diamonds right in your 
office. 


Care and Feeding 


It is fairly easy to accumulate 
useful materials. The biggest bar- 
rier to regular use of an idea or 
resource file is, obviously, the diffi- 
culty in locating a particular re- 
port, clipping, or speech when you 
want it. Like that recipe for cur- 
ried rice with Bombay duck (not 
duck at all), the material you 
want, you can’t find. 
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But is this an unavoidable pit- 
fall? It probably is if you insist on 
running the file yourself. But you 
should have no time and little apti- 
tude for such a chore. Your secre- 
tary, on the other hand, does have 
the filing knack and probably 
would take a lot of pride in run- 
ning a project of such potential 
usefulness to you. Don’t make a 
“spectacular” of the project. A 
simple system may serve you best. 
To familiarize yourself with the 
contents and weed out material 
that has lost its usefulness, it 
would be a good idea for you to 
go through the file two or three 
times a year. One man I know goes 
down to his office on an occasional 
Saturday. Amid the solitude, he 
reads, refreshes, and discards. And 
when he needs something from the 
file, his secretary digs it out pronto. 

As Marilyn French reports in 
this issue, many secretaries want 
to take on more of these irregular 
chores than their bosses are will- 
ing to delegate. 


Thinking 


One of the best uses of such a 
file is as a source of ideas. Most of 
us tend to place too much reliance 
on our memories, saying when we 
run across something important, 
“Tl certainly have no trouble re- 
membering that.” But we do, and 
the potentially helpful idea is as 
useless as if it had never existed. 

As management becomes more 
and more professional, as business 
becomes more and more competi- 
tive, as the costs-profits squeeze 
gets tighter and tighter, executives 
will have to do a better job of 
planning, of thinking. Five years 
from now, when Henry Porter asks 
that question, a forest of arms will 
go up. 

I read somewhere that people do 
not need to be taught so much as 
they need to be stimulated. Most 
of us think of ourselves as teachers 

-as trainers of our employees. 
Perhaps it is time we thought more 
about how we can stimulate our 
people and activate their latent 
capacity. Perhaps a 1959 program 
built around the idea of employee 
stimulation and motivation might 
be the best answer to the problem 
of shrinking profits and increasing 
competition. 


“‘Creative”’ 
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Costs less than 
folding by hand! 


e folder that @ — 
sts less than 
tandard typewriter! 


Hand folding is slow, tedious, monotonous—uses 
up high-salaried clerical time, disrupts office routine, doesn’t 
improve worker morale. And it’s not necessary today, when 
even the smallest office can afford a folding machine! 

The Pitney-Bowes FH is the small, light, portable folding 
machine that costs less than a standard typewriter. 

Makes eight different folds. With semi-automatic feed, it 
can double-fold up to 80 letter sheets a minute. (With 
fully automatic feed, at slight extra cost, it’s still 

faster!). It even folds sheets stapled together! 

You set it by merely moving two knobs on inch scales for 
fold widths wanted. Handles sheets in most all paper weights 
and finishes, and in sizes from 3 by 3 up to 8! by 14 inches. 
Easy to run, can be used by anybody. Even with 
only occasional use, the FH soon pays for itself. 

Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration. Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


The larger Model FM, 

fully automatic, can gga 

fold up to 19,000 a 

sheets an hour y 
Ls 

FREE: Handy Desk or wall chart of new postal >> 

rates with parcel post map and zone finder. 


fe Fstae Y-BOWES 
2 Fold ding & Inserting Machines 


Made by the originators of the postage meter offices in 121 cities 


TS TT 
PrrNey-Bowes, IN« 
2111 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 

] booklet on PB folding and 


postal rate chart 


NEW! PB's 3300-FH 
combined folder-inserter | 
folds and stuffs 500 bills, 
letters, etc. in envelopes 
in 8 minutes! By itself, 
the 3300 hooks onto any 
PB folder, or can serve 
as an inserter alone. 


Send free 
| inserting machines, 
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What's a Manpower Pool? 


I especially enjoyed Mr. Aspley’s 
comments on training men to sell 
in “The Publisher’s Corner” for 
November 1958. In reporting the 
Dartneli-sponsored training clinic for 
executives responsible for training 
salesmen, he mentioned that, when 
the 70 executives were asked if their 
companies used sales manpower pools, 
“only four hands went up.” 

Perhaps they, like me, were not 
quite sure what a manpower pool is 
and how it operates.—WILLARD 
MarvIN, 691 Seward Ave., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Briefly and oversimply stated, a manpower 
pool is made up of employees who have 
been earmarked to fill some anticipated 
opening, to be created by expansion or by 
normal attrition—retirements, terminations, 
turnover, and so forth. These men need not 
be working in the department for which 
they are destined, but typically are accumu- 
lating relevant experience somewhere. 

Those in a sales manpower pool might 
be working in such places as the shipping 
or credit department, service, production, or 
os a sales trainee. The activity generally 
is more a reservoir than a training ground, 
however. 


As Unions Mature 


As a regular reader, one who is 
doing graduate work in industrial re- 
lations as a Woodrow Wilson fellow 
at Princeton University, I want to 
report that I was less than satisfied 
by your December review of Professor 
Richard A. Lester’s book, As Unions 
Mature. Your reviewer, C.F.J., un- 
critically accepts all of the book’s 
predictions of major changes in the 
labor movement. 

These main developments, put very 
briefly, include a decline in the rate 
of labor’s expansion and missionary 
zeal, a shift of power and control 
towards the national headquarters, 
and an alteration in the union’s 
leadership. The processes of internal 
change, Professor Lester concludes, 
“develop long-run trends toward in- 
ternal stability, centralization, and 
machine control; while the processes 
of external integration encourage a 
long-range tendency toward accom- 
modation, orderly and peaceful ar- 
rangements, and breath and modera- 
tion.” In short, towards a compara- 
tively sterile and lethargic existence 
in the 1960's. 

Critics of this grim conclusion 
doubt that the dynamic qualities of 
unions tend to diminish. They argue 
that the thrust of unionism to expand 
and make new conquests continues 
and seems likely to remain unabated. 
Many managements, they point out 
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(and the professor concedes), still 
fear invasion of their prerogatives, 
and a variety of anti-union activities 
are still present in different sectors 
of the economy. Neither phenomena, 
most students agree, is exactly con- 
ducive to “accommodation, orderly 
and peaceful arrangements... breath 
and moderation.” 

Again, persons loyal to the union 
ideal and critical of the professor’s 
predictions, may question “whether 
fundamental changes have occurred 
within the American labor movement 
as a whole.” They may point to the 
operation of various countervailing 
factors, may stress the importance of 
the activities still performed by local 
unions, and finally, claim that empha- 
sis on selected trends leads to a 
warped appraisal. 

Regardless of your immediate posi- 
tion on labor’s prospects, As Unions 
Mature belongs on your must-read 
list. It is not enough to have passing 
familiarity with today’s labor move- 
ment. Professor Lester is the first to 
admit that Reuther, Carey, Hayes, 
Meany, and others slow the drift from 
the dynamic, progressive unionism 
we associate with their names; slow 
the drift towards a deadening accom- 
modation and moderation. But what 
of tomorrow? You will find compe- 
tent, controversial answers in Pro- 
fessor Lester’s new book.—ARTHUR 
B. SHOSTAK, Princeton, N, J. 


Mail-Handling Methods 


A paragraph under “Letters From 
Readers” in August 1958, mentioned 
“Efficient Mail-Handling Methods.” 
We are particularly interested in this 
subject at the moment, and any in- 
formation you can forward to us 
would be gratefully received. 
DubDLey V. PEcK, managing director, 
Dudley V. Peck & Assoc., Pty. Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. 


We are sending you: “How 18 firms 
Handle Incoming Mail" (March 1954), ‘Get- 
ting Out the Office Mail Faster and Better” 
(July 1956), “Speeding Mail Distribution" 
(September 1956), “How 7 Companies Cut 
Their Mailing Costs’’ (August 1957), and 
“Novel Mail-Room Ideas Pay Off" (November 
1957). 


Work Simplification Check List 


We were quite impressed with “A 
Check List for Use in Reducing Office 
and Administrative Expense” that 
was included in the article ‘‘Experi- 
ence of 300 Companies With Work 
Simplification” (May 1955). 

Presently we are engaged in pre- 
paring a manual on work simplifica- 
tion for State employees. Since there 
are so many excellent sources avail- 
able, our manual is to be a compila- 


tion of some of the better material in 
the field. May we include this check 
list with credits?—-NEELY D. Garp- 
NER, state training officer, California 
State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


We'd be flattered. 


Interfactory Moves 


We have appreciated the contents 
of various surveys that have supple- 
mented your magazine from time to 
time. Would you have the results of a 
study covering the expected company 
coverage for the various factors in- 
volved in the interfactory move to 
another state? In other words, what 
are the various points which must 
be mutually examined by the com- 
pany and the executive being trans- 
ferred?—-M. W. Nutt, division con- 
troller, Pop Rivet Division, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., West Medway, 
Massachusetts. 


We are sending the June 1957 
“Executive Moving Expenses.” 


survey: 


Impression Rating 


In the December 1958 issue of The 
William Feather Magazine, I noticed 
that your E. M. Ryan devised an Im- 
pression Rating Check List. Which 
issue carried this article?—J. Prarr, 
editor, The Fireplace, Lincoln Exten- 
sion Institute, Inc., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


“What Impression Do You Make?" ran in 
our May 1958 issue. 


Credit Cards 


I am familiar with the items of 
information you are able to furnish 
on office problems and programs. In 
your many studies and surveys, have 
you compiled any information on the 
subject of credit cards? 

As a business concern, we are being 
flooded with the availability of many 
types of credit cards, and our com- 
pany is attempting to establish a 
policy on the number and types of 
credit cards which can be used by 
employees. In order to give intelligent 
consideration to the credit cards that 
might add efficiency to our operation, 
we feel it necessary to have informa- 
tion on credit cards and their uses. 

Since your studies and surveys have 
dealt with many subjects that would 
be related to this problem, I wonder 
if you have any information we could 
use in formulating a policy on credit 
cards.—H. L. JAMES, office manager, 
Stanley Engineering Co., Hershey 
Bldg., Muscatine, Iowa. 


It seems this would be a good subject for 
a forthcoming AMERICAN BUSINESS survey. 
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Donald MacGregor, Vice President Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 


“Moore forms help us keep inventories at healthy levels” 


MARKET DEMAND 


CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH’S PRODUCTION OF FINISHED TV SETS TO THE 


A new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run 
ning in the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling, purchasing, and production. Deliveries to dis- 
tributors go out on time. Capital isn’t frozen in large 


inventories. 


On the operating side, data from the production lines and 
the warehouse are ‘captured’ in punched cards and fed into 
an electric accounting machine. The machine prints, on a 
6-part Moore continuous form, actual factory performance 
and scheduled production for comparison. This is Zenith’s 
control in print. 


Build control with 


The new Zenith system has brought many operating bene- 
fits. With only one copying step. errors are cut to a minimum. 
Preparation time has been chopped from as much as 10 hours 


to 214 hours. Savings in clerical time—5600 hours a year. 


The Moore man advised on form design 
for this Automated Data Processing (ADP) 
system. For more information and other ex- 
amples of Moore-planned systems, and the 
forms tailored to them. write to the nearest 
Moore ofhice 
Moore Busines Ms ‘c., Niagara Falls, N.Y 
Emeryville, C: ) fices and fa 


Central America. 


Denton, Texas; 


a 


tories through 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





Now-—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


Take the mike... 


see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 
to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age... that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 

You’ll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research . . . have made this M-E Voicewriter 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest .. . and then some! 

Think we’ve exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to “take the mike’’—see for 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now . . . or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 


McGRAWS 
EDISON 


In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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By Charles F. Johnson 


Here is the story of a genuinely unique management 


idea. You can use it. For it deals with a basic busi- 


ness dilemma, one that confronts every company 


in business to make money. And it is money—not 


men, not materials—that keeps you in business 


“For Executives Only” Contest Makes 
Glidden’s Profits Grow Larger 


OR generations, companies have 

been holding contests—contests 
for their salesmen, contests for 
their workers, contests for their 
customers, safety contests, sugges- 
tion contests—yes, even beauty 
contests. To Dwight P. Joyce, board 
chairman and president of The 
Glidden Co., there seemed to be 
something missing. 

As far as he knew, no company 
had ever run a contest to single 
out and reward its executives mak- 
ing the best use of the company 
capital entrusted to them. 

Mr. Joyce, whose vigor and de- 
termination are well known, de- 
cided to fill the gap. A little over a 
year ago, he announced a “Money 
Management Contest” for Glidden’s 
23 regional directors and divisional 
managers. They would be judged 
on the results they achieved during 
the fiscal year 1958. 

In the first series of frank and 
instructive bulletins to the contest- 
ants, Mr. Joyce stated that he was 
predominantly looking for the man- 
ager who would make the most 
improvement in capital utilization 

would reduce his inventories and 
receivables, yet increase his sales 
and profits. He would look fur- 
ther back than just 1957 in judging 
improvement. If a manager did a 
poor job of using capital in 1957, 
merely returning to a norm in 1958 
would not be enough. 

“What about the manager al- 
ready doing an outstanding job?” 
asked Mr. Joyce. “‘He will be very 
much in contention if he continues 
to maintain his same high standard 

—using minimum capital consistent 
with sales volume and profits. The 
winner may be a manager who 
increases his capital, but, in so do- 
ing, generates outstanding sales 
and profit increases.” 


January 1959 


Special stress would be given use 
of liquid capital—cash, receivables, 
and inventory, since these are 
directly controllable by managers 
and how well these assets were used 
in generating sales. “I am also 
going to evaluate turnover of fixed 
plant investment,” stated Mr. Joyce. 
“While a manager cannot radically 
change his investment, it is his 
responsibility to utilize this capital 
investment to its fullest capacity.” 

Factors beyond the managers’ 
control would be discounted; 
nomic conditions would be weighed 
Company policy factors affecting 
results from a capital or profit 
standpoint would .be taken into ac- 
count, so everyone would be judged 
fairly on his own constructive 
actions. 


eco- 


The prizes, to be cushioned by the 
company’s paying the 18 percent 
withholding tax, were announced: 
first prize—$4,000; second prize 
$2,500; third prize $7,250; fourth 


prize—-$750. 


Autonomous Divisions 


This Money Management Contest 
was based on the fact that Glidden’s 
four operating divisions possessed 
virtual autonomy, the board of 
directors and president passing 
only on basic operating policy and 
budgets, major capital expansion, 
and management compensation. 
Since its founding in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1917, Glidden has pursued 
a consistent policy of product diver- 
sification and organizational de- 
centralization. By 1919, it had 
acquired 11 paint plants; produc- 
tion of refined vegetable oils and 
margarine began in 1920; in 1929, 
it purchased E. R. Durkee and six 
other food companies. 


The four operating divisions are: 
Chemicals-Pigments-Metals, South- 
ern Chemical, Durkee Famous 
Foods, and the Paint Division. A 
measurable demonstration of their 
autonomy is the fact that the Paint 
Division obtains less than a fourth 
of one of its basic supplies——titani- 
um oxide—from its Glidden kin, 
the Chemicals-Pigments-Metals Di- 
vision. And these purchases, like all 


such interdivisional transactions, 
take place at the regular market 
price, 


Such a climate attracts and nur- 
tures competitive men of the type 
who enjoy challenges and rewards. 
The response to Mr. Joyce’s an- 
nouncement reflected this. Five men 
wrote him and staked a claim on 
first place. Several questions were 
posed. Is the contest related to the 
company’s regular bonus plan? No, 
the president replied; regional di- 
rectors and division managers 
would be considered for regular 
bonuses at the year end, without 
regard to any prize they may have 
won, 

Another question concerned itself 
with a sensitive personnel problem: 
Can participants tell their key sub- 
ordinates of the contest? Split the 
prize money with them? The presi- 
dent advised them to inform anyone 
they would be depending on to 
assist them. But as to splitting the 
prize money, he strongly urged 
them not to dilute their own reward 
in this way. “I feel it is a company 
responsibility to reward such peo- 
ple, not yours,” said President 
Joyce, The bonus committee had 
been told to give special considera- 
tion, ahead of all others, to recom- 
mendations for key people from 
winning divisions—and employees 
could be informed of this bonus 
eligibility. 





Birth of the Idea 


For a long time, Mr. Joyce had 
been musing over such a contest. 
In the summer of 1957, he talked it 
over with some of his colleagues. 
They agreed. Much of the firm's in- 
centive for the competition was 
provided by the high cost of bor- 
rowed money needed to finance 
growing inventories. For each $1 
million Glidden borrows, it has to 
pay about $56,000 in annual inter- 
est charges. In the fiscal year that 
ended in 1957, Glidden inventories 
had increased about $9 million. To 
carry that added $9 million with 
borrowed money, Glidden had to 
spend $500,000 just for interest 
charges. 

If the contest reduced inventories 
by $3 million, it would mean an 
increase in pretax profits of $150,- 
000. This would be a fruitful return 
on the money invested in the prizes. 

Mr. Joyce himself would make 
the final decisions, with the help of 
a committee made up of Willard C. 
Lighter, executive vice-president ; 
B. W. Maxey, financial vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Phillips, treasurer; and 
G. S. Warner, controller. 

During the year, every member 
of this committee wrote at least one 
of the bulletins distributed to con- 
testants. In late January, Mr. 
Warner treated financial statistics 
and ratios, passing along a sum- 
mary for each Glidden operation 
and breaking down the average in- 
vestment by major categories of 
inventory, receivables, and prop- 
erty, together with ratios measur- 
ing turnover. 

“Turnover ratios must be used 
as guides, and not as an end in 
themselves,””’ Mr. Warner warned. 
“Remember, we are in business to 
return a satisfactory profit on our 
investment. The two factors com- 
prising return on investment are 
turnover and net profit on sales. 
Thus, one division with a two-time 
turnover and 10 percent net sales 
profit will earn 20 percent on in- 
vestment. Another division with 
only a 5 percent net profit margin 
on sales will have to achieve a 
four-times turnover of assets in 
order to earn 20 percent return on 
investment.” 

In February, Mr. Joyce was able 
to report some results and pass 
along some ideas. “Apparently 
some of our managers failed to get 
the word about poor business condi- 
tions, because they are forging 
ahead with increased sales and 
profits. 


“Down in the ‘sunny’ southland, 
Jim Beauchamp’s Southeastern Di- 
vision has over a 10 percent sales 
increase at January 30... profits 
are up almost 20 percent. And—get 
this—-Southeastern has operated on 
11 percent less inventory than in 
the same period last year .. . Don’t 
forget, this is a region that pro- 
duced better than 20 percent return 
on investment last year, so it’s not 
a case of bouncing back from a 
poor year.” 

But Mr. Joyce did not confine 
himself to favorable comments. In 
the same message he wrote, “Our 
Southern Chemical Division has 
over a 7 percent increase in sales, 
and profits are running well in 
excess of forecast. Inventories, 
however, have been allowed to rise 
out of proportion to sales and 
profits. If you Southern Chemical 
boys get busy on that Valdosta 
inventory, you'll be right in con- 
tention with the leaders.” 

That Valdosta inventory calls at- 
tention to the obvious, yet frequent- 
ly ignored, axiom: The feeling of 
personal responsibility grows when 
executives are conscious of per- 
sonal accountability. A live control 
system that can quickly spot an 
overloaded inventory in a Georgian 
town does much to engender a 
sense of responsibility all down the 
line. Contest or no, the maintenance 
of such an environment is an im- 
portant Glidden objective. ‘The 
greatest responsibility that we 
have, as managers,”’ Mr. Joyce once 
told a Paint Division managers’ 
meeting, “is the guidance and en- 
couragement of the individual .. . 
We as a group—the Glidden Com- 
pany—succeed only to the extent 
that we enable the individual to 
give the best that is within him.” 


Profit Contribution 


In some companies, responsibili- 
ty is congested at the top, with the 
result that senior executives are 
bone tired from overwork and 
middle managers are listless be- 
cause their work is frustrating and 
unrewarding. 

The importance of internal sta- 
tistics to the contest is revealed by 
the fact that three of the four men 
selected by Mr. Joyce to help him 
pick the winner came from the 
financial side. Late in February the 
controller, Mr. Warner, wrote a 
discerning analysis of inventory 
management for the contestants: 

“Plant investment is relatively 


fixed. Accounts receivable, while 
influenced by credit policies and 
collection procedures, tend to vary 
in a narrower range in proportion 
to sales than does inventory. It is 
in inventory where we can have 
wide fluctuations in investment and 
where we most easily can have ex- 
cessive investment in relation to 
sales. 


Executive's Dilemma 


“The pressure on inventory 
comes from three sometimes con- 
flicting sources—finance, produc- 
tion, and sales. Finance wants 
minimum dollar investment in in- 
ventory, both to conserve cash and 
to avoid potential losses due to 
market declines, dead stocks, and 
so forth. Production would like 
high raw materials inventory and 
a minimum number of finished 
stocks in the line. This would ease 
production scheduling and would 
permit greater manufacturing econ- 
omies through long production runs 
of relatively few items. Pressure 
from sales is for high finished- 
stock inventories, with a maximum 
number of items in the line and 
full stocks of everything. Thus, 
never a sale is missed nor a cus- 
tomer required to wait. 

“It is the manager’s job to bal- 
ance these three views so minimum 
inventories are maintained consist- 
ent with production problems and 
sales requirements. 

“Every manager has at his finger 
tips adequate and detailed records 
for examining and controlling in- 
ventories. First of all, use detailed 
records for examining and control- 
ling inventories. Compare your in- 
ventory dollars both in total and 
by raw material and finished stock 
against cost of sales. Develop your 
own yardsticks and use them as a 
quick means to help evaluate the 
dollar size of your inventory. Re- 
member, today’s inventory is to 
support tomorrow’s sales; so meas- 
ure your current inventory dollars 
against your anticipated forward 
cost of sales. 

“Is your line balanced? Are there 
dead stocks that need pressure to 
move? Even if items are written 
off, they represent costly space and 
potential dollars that could be re- 
turned to profits. How much money 
do you have tied up in items that 
do not pay their way? Remember, 
it is net profit, not gross profit, that 
determines the issue—and no sale 
is ever made where the gross profit 
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can be considered the net profit. 

“Improper warehouse stocks cost 
money not only in the idle invest- 
ment tied up, but directly in stor- 
age charges. Examine your ware- 
house stocks for slow-moving, dead 
stocks and overstocks. Do you need 
certain warehouse stocks at all? 
Examine your sales and determine 
what sales you would really lose if 
a warehouse were discontinued. It 
is only the profit on these sales that 
can justify the warehouse. Using 
just such an approach, the food 
division has recently eliminated a 
number of warehouse and consign- 
ment stocks. 

“Inventory control requires con- 
stant vigilance. We want to make 
our dollars work hard. Extrava- 
gance in inventories can oftentimes 
be a lot more costly than extrava- 
gance in expense captions. Inven- 
tories do not just take care of them- 
selves. They must be examined, 
analyzed, and controlled by local 
management every day.” 


Interest Waxes Hot 


As the months of 1958 came and 
went, interest in the contest grew, 
both within the company and 
among outsiders. Customers and 
suppliers who heard about the 
competition asked for details so 
that they could conduct similar 
activities in their own organiza- 
tions. It was then too early to 
credit the contest, but, after a very 
poor December 1957, Glidden busi- 
ness began to show encouraging 
increases early in 1958. 

Some results were palpably evi- 
dent. Every division of Durkee 
Fine Foods reduced inventory sub- 
stantially, also cleaning out un- 
profitable consignments and ware- 
house stocks. Division managers 
even went so far as to get together 
and realign warehouse stocks be- 
tween divisions so as to better con- 
trol inventories and reduce stor- 
age costs. Despite the production, 
shipping, and inventory problems 
involved in rehabilitating from a 
fire, the Central Paint Region 
stayed well below its finished stock 
goal. 

Like inventories, credit is a rel- 
atively controllable cost of doing 
business. Glidden’s treasurer, W. G. 
Phillips, examined some of the 
broad facets of this subject in a 
message: “Since 1949, our trade 
receivables have increased 74 per- 
cent, Last year—fiscal 1957—-trade 
receivables averaged $18,424,000. 
This amount represented 14 per- 
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cent of our total average assets 
used—14 cents of every dollar we 
had in our business. Obviously 
there is a substantial cost involved 
in carrying out this asset. 

“Without considering salaries 
and expenses of our own credit 
personnel, it costs us 10 cents a 
year for every dollar of receivables 
we carry. Therefore, on the aver- 
age, every million-dollar increase 
in receivables requires $100,000 
more profit to stay even. 

“What can be done to control 
this constantly increasing cost of 
doing business? 

“1. Receivables must be con- 
sidered as a controllable invest- 
ment of funds and we must look at 
receivable turnover— in relation t 
sales and profit—as an indication 
of account profitability. 

“2. We must use every means to 
eliminate or minimize foreseeable 
credit losses. 

“3. We must employ prompt, 
courteous, and efficient collection 
procedures.” 


High Cost of Credit 

To make vivid the cost of credit, 
Mr. Phillips used an example of 
two accounts, each buying $1,000 a 
month, and in each case the gross 
profit was 35 percent and net 10 
percent. One account always pays 
within 30 days, but the other is 
always 90 days past due. It cost 
$100 for the year to carry the ac- 
count receivable of the first cus- 
tomer, $600 to carry that of the 
delinquent. 

Mr. Phillips called attention to 
the fact that the cost of carrying 
the second customer equals 50 
percent of the net profit of doing 
business with him—-$1,200. To off- 
set this, it would be necessary to 
charge 12 percent higher gross 
profit, disregarding the substan- 
tially higher loss potential! 

He called for this action: 

“1. Critically examine every 
account of 30 days past due. Have 
your credit manager develop a 
long-range plan that will gradual- 
ly bring the account within terms 
and seli this plan to your customer. 

“2. Work with your credit man- 
ager to prevent accounts from be- 
coming chronically ‘past due.’ 

“3. Develop a program to re- 
place those accounts whose profit 
is constantly eaten up by credit 
losses and who cannot or will not 
improve paying habits.” 


Profits Climb 

In April, Glidden’s operating 
profit exceeded that of April 1957. 
The Paint Division produced the 
highest profit of any month of 
company history. Durkee’s figures 
kept pace with those for the year 
before. Astute money management, 
intensive sales effort, and rigid 
expense control were navigating 
Glidden safely through the severe 
economic storm, 

The contribution of money man- 
agement to the company’s future 
growth was explained by B. W. 
Maxey, financial vice-president, in 
a mid-contest message. “On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, our net worth was 
$85.6 million. Our long-term debt 
equivalent was about $32 million, 
provided entirely from bank bor- 
rowings of both a long- and short- 
term nature What did we do 
with the $32 million? It has been 
invested, either in plant or fixed 
working capital. In the last 3'% 
years, we have spent a total of 
$42.5 million for expansion and 
modernization of our plants and 
equipment. In the same period, in- 
ventories have increased $17.5 mil- 
lion and trade receivables by $1.7 
million. 

“The above shows we have not 
only used our long-term debt avail- 
ability, we have also invested in 
plant or working capital our re- 
tained earnings, our excess cash, 
depreciation flow, and some $13 
million that has freed by 
various dispositions of noneco- 
nomic units.” 

Mr. Maxey summed up a de- 
tailed answer to “How, then, are 
we going to grow in the future?” 
by recapitulating: “In total, our 
whole growth is hinged upon our 
ability to greater dollar 
earnings from the dollars we now 
have. If we can do this, we tend to 
be self-generating in funds for fu- 
ture growth.” 


been 


create 


Husbanding Fixed Assets 


Inventory and _ receivables _re- 
spond fairly promptly to the man- 
agerial tiller. The money invested 
in plant and equipment can be re- 
trieved only with great difficulty 
and expense. As the contest neared 
the third-quarter pole Controller 
Warne! himself, with 
expected clarity and thoroughness, 
to capital assets: “Almost 43 cents 
of every dollar invested in our 
business has been channeled into 
relatively long-term commitments 
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Dwight P. Joyce, board chairman and president of Glidden, presents $4,000 
check to winner of company's Money Management Contest. Smiling in back- 
ground is Willard C. Lighter, executive vice-president. To retain suspense, the 
name of the winner is given at the end of the article 


and investments in capital assets. 

“There are three major con- 
structive actions expected of you 
concerning management of money 
invested in fixed plant. First is the 
better utilization of your existing 
facilities . . . If a piece of equip- 
ment or a whole plant can efficient- 
ly increase its rated output 20 per- 
cent, then we are more effectively 
using our capital. 

“The second area that demands 
your attention is proper use and 
maintenance of equipment. No 
company can afford the waste of 
premature’ retirement of equip- 
ment due to improper care. It is 
your responsibility to be sure your 
supervisory force is: (1) Instruct- 
ing their personnel in proper use 
of machinery; (2) making regular 
and periodic inspections and re- 
pairs; (3) profitably utilizing their 
maintenance expenditures. 

“The third, and longer-term ap- 
proach to better management of 
capital equipment investment, lies 
in your action in recommending 
new capital purchases. You must 
carefully evaluate and know why 
you are submitting a proposal for 
increasing your investment. This 
knowledge will embrace a study of 
all of those factors—product, mar- 
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ket, competition, sales volume, sell- 
ing price, production costs, distri- 
bution costs, and profits—both at 
the present and into the future 
which can enter into an investment 
decision. In short, get the facts 
and then state the resultant con- 
clusions in the same financial 
terms in which eventual operating 
results will be stated. 

“One quick method to assist you 
in your decisions is the cash pay- 
back period—that is the length of 
time it will take . . . to return the 
investment. A cash pay-back of 
one year or less is certain to have 
approval and, in fact, any man- 
ager who knowingly failed to rec- 
ommend such would be derelict in 
his duties. A cash pay-back of two 
years is normally considered very 
good. As the pay-back period be- 
comes longer, or in the case of 
major expenditures, other financial 
measurements must be used on 
which the engineering and con- 
troller’s department are prepared 
to assist you.” 


Nearing the End 


As the fiscal year neared an end, 


each contestant was advised to 
carefully review his inventory sit- 
uation and arrange for the fiscal 


close. Stocks were cleaned up to 
avoid unnecessary year-end write- 
downs; managers were urged to 
have good, clean stocks, ware- 
housed in an orderly fashion, to 
permit a better and more accurate 
inventory. A properly controlled 
and well-taken inventory, they 
were informed, would be one of 
the criteria used in final judgment 
of the contest. 

The greatest weight was given 
to profit return on investment. 
Also considered—ranked according 
to importance—were the use of 
liquid capital, the use of capital 
invested in plant and equipment, 
and changes in profit margins. 

At last the winners were an- 
nounced in a special message from 
Mr. Joyce: 

lst Prize—J. L. Beauchamp, 
Southeastern Region; 2nd Prize— 
G. F. Atkinson, Durkee, Midwest; 
3rd Prize—W. G. Smart, Southern 
& Texas Region; 4th Prize—R. J. 
Hauer, Durkee Pacific. 

Two other managers ranked so 
high in the close competition that 
Mr. Joyce singled them out for 
two unplanned-for honorable men- 
tion awards. 


An Adaptable Idea 


Glidden’s Money Management 
Contest demonstrates that special 
incentives can spur high-caliber 
executives, already generously com- 
pensated. The spirit of the game 
the chase—certainly detracts noth- 
ing from the stimulating climate 
of the contest. 

Can other companies, smaller 
companies, profitably conduct their 
own money management contest? 
“Certainly,” responds Willard C. 
Lighter, Glidden’s executive vice- 
president. “They must tailor the 
program to fit their own operations 
or ‘personality,’ and GET 
STARTED. The main thing is to 
get the contest off the ground and 
not wait for perfection. Jump right 
into it with the best program that 
can be devised. Mistakes may be 
made, but this possibility should 
not be a deterrent. The benefits are 
really worth the effort.” 

And these benefits extend beyond 
the increased utilization of capital. 
By its very nature, such a contest, 
with its attendant bulletins from 
headquarters, serves to clarify the 
company’s important objectives 
and unify the efforts of leaders in 
the field with those back in head- 
quarters, 
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By Marilyn French 


HIS query we dispatched to 110 top-notch secre- 

taries across the country: “What New Year’s 
resolutions can a boss make to enable his secretary 
to serve him better?” 

The women, members of the world-wide National 
Secretaries Association, lost little time and spared no 
thoroughness in responding. Like good secretaries 
everywhere, they are eager to improve the perform- 
ance of the men who sit on the other side of the desk. 

Here are the 10 major ideas offered for adoption by 
the boss who wants his secretary to work at peak 
performance this year. By trying on these ready-made 
resolutions, you may well be reminded of things you 
can do to enhance the usefulness of your secretary. If 
you are already doing all the things the secretaries 
recommend and avoiding the things they censure, you 
deserve a halo—and the best secretary in town. 


Dear Dictator: 


More than one-third of the resolutions concerned 
giving dictation; they included a number of ideas for 
saving time and getting letters out faster. Typical 
comment was voiced by a secretary who wondered, 
“Why doesn’t the boss organize his work and files on 
material to be dictated so that when he rings my 
buzzer, he is ready to dictate and can complete it at 
one session—or part in the morning and part in the 
afternoon?” 

A secretary for attorneys advocated this resolution: 
“Before calling my secretary in, I resolve to make 
any necessary phone calls to complete my information 
for dictation. This will give her extra time in which 
to do her work.”’ 

Other ideas for cutting dictation time and making 
transcription time more fruitful were these: “I will 
dictate as soon as I can during the day—especially 
those things which are a ‘must,’ and not wait until the 
middle of the afternoon or later.” “When using the 
dictating machine, I will mark all corrections o1 
changes at the exact place where they occur, not at a 
place following the dictation to be changed, and I will 
state the number of copies needed before dictating the 
letter or material.” 
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Secretaries Make 
New Year’s 


Resolutions 
for Their 
Bosses 


Since secretaries cannot transcribe what they can- 
not hear, three women in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
drafted this resolution: “I resolve to remove cigar 
and/or chewing tobacco while dictating; to look at the 
secretary, not in the opposite direction or out the 
window, so that she can understand all words in 
dictation, instead of having to guess or ask for 
repetition.” 

A South Bend, Ind., secretary in an architectural 
metal products company proposed this resolution: “I 
resolve to improve dictating techniques, such as spell- 
ing out unusual proper names and giving specific 
locations or addresses unknown to the secretary.” 


| Want to Feel Important 


The second most important resolution involved 
human relations. Secretaries would work their fingers 
to the bone if bosses followed the advice of Miss 
Dorothy Doctstader, Chicago employment consultant: 
“T will treat everyone I meet as though he wears a sign 
around his neck that says, ‘I want to feel important.’ ”’ 

A secretary in Sycamore, IIl., explained, “I wish 
my boss would treat me like a human being instead 
of a robot that responds to every push of the buzzer.” 
The boss’ resolution offered by a legal secretary was 
more specific: “I will not cut my secretary off when 
she is talking by starting to talk If she asks a 
question or asks me to repeat something, I will keep 
irritation from my voice Instead of scowling, I 
will smile . . . I will say ‘Good morning’ and neve1 
grunt ... If she returns to her desk and I am sitting 
there, using her phone or talking to someone, I will 
move so she can sit down and not wait five or 10 
minutes until I have finished.” 


Uncommon Courtesy 


Bosses who rated highly in many other respects, fell 
down on common courtesy. “I'll remember that my 
secretary appreciates a smile and little courtesies such 
as saying ‘please’ and ‘thank you.’” “I'll remember 
my sense of humor,” and “T’ll be loyal to my secretary”’ 
were other ways to win undying devotion. 





Inconsiderate bosses irked a secretary in Indiana 
polis, Ind., who wished bosses would resolve, “I won't 
talk to others about ‘my girl’ when I mean my secre- 
tary. I won’t yell when I want her, since buzzing is 
just as effective—and easier on everyone in the office. 
When it would be helpful or polite, I shall introduce 
my secretary to visitors and I shall remember what 
her name is!” 


Information, Please! 


The third resolution for bosses concerned keeping 
their secretaries informed of their whereabouts, proj- 
ects and plans. Women spend a good deal of time 
digging up information that should be given to them 
automatically. The secretaries suggested that bosses 
regard them as troopers, not snoopers—their interest 
in being well informed stems from wanting to serve 
the boss to the best of their ability. 

Indefiniteness in giving orders and directions drove 
one secretary to distraction. ‘Whether in giving orders 
or directions, or in letting the secretary know whether 
he is pleased or displeased with her way of working, 
the boss’ indefiniteness can make it difficult for her to 
do her best work. How can she help him if she’s unsure 
of exactly how he wants things done? An immediate 
criticism or a bit of specific praise would set her right 
at once, She’d know where she stood and how best to 
do things his way, which is what she wants to do. 

“Perhaps this type of boss,”’ she philosophized, “is 
overkind or timid. In any case, he may be doing his 
secretary an injustice by failing to chart her path 
clearly.” 


Let Her Carry the Ball 


A CPS (Certified Professional Secretary) in Decatur, 
Ill., formed just one resolution, which covers thorough- 
ly the fourth suggestion: ‘Resolved, that since I know 
my secretary is a capable, intelligent adult, interested 
in making the most of her business hours and efforts, 
and since I want her to stay for many years to come, 
I will delegate as much of our office detail work as 
she can handle. 

“I will start giving her more of those routine re- 
sponsibilities that have been consuming so much of 
my time, to see how she ‘carries the ball.’ Hey, why 
didn’t I think of this sooner?—-The Boss.” 

The viewpoint of a secretary in a Grand Junction, 
Colo., hospital confirms this idea. “Secretaries need to 
be trusted with responsibility. Those bosses who have 
been willing and glad to turn over a great deal of 
responsibility and to treat me as an intelligent indi- 
vidual have been very successful administrators as far 
as I was concerned.” 

A case history related by an Evanston, IIl., secretary 
illustrated the consequences of not letting people use 
their initiative. “‘My boss went to the top TOO fast. 
He was a vice-president of a large mail-order house 
and climbed very rapidly. One thing he did not learn 
was to delegate authority to others, to trust them, or 
let them have an opinion. As a result, he didn’t last.”’ 


Getting Personal 


Secretaries naturally want to be proud of their 
bosses and want them to be perfect in every respect. 
Improving personal appearance and habits was fifth 
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Cen 
Rew Vear's Resolutions 
For Bosses 


3 resolve to improve my dictation habits, organi- 
zation, and techniques. 


J resol0e to treat my secretary as a human being, 
not an automaton. 


J resol0e to keep my secretary informed on my 
whereabouts, current projects and future plans. 


3 resolve to let my secretary use her initiative and 
to give her all the responsibility she can handle. 


3 tesol0e to break any habits that detract from my 
personality and appearance. 


3 tesol0C to get down to business as early as possi- 
ble each day. 


3 resol0e to show appreciation for a job well done 
and to give credit where it is due. 


3 resolve to improve my human relations inside and 
outside the office. 


3 resolve to point out any errors in private and not 
before other people. 


3 resolve to let my secretary work at a steady pace 
without undue pressure. 











on the list of resolutions. The Colorado Springs trio 
came to the fore again: “I resolve to be more particular 
about my appearance—have shoes shined, have clothes 
brushed and pressed, buy a new hat or have the old 
one blocked after getting caught in snow or rain, use 
a deodorant faithfully and get haircuts regularly.” 

Resolving “not to talk to another person with a 
cigarette or cigar in my mouth” and “not to put my 
foot on someone else’s desk or chair while talking or 
to tie my shoelaces” was suggested by the South Bend 
secretary. Another Hoosier advocated this for her 
boss: “I shall improve my smoking habits—and not 
stick ash trays (full of ashes) in desk drawers!” 


Procrastinating Rhythm 


Procrastination was the sixth stumbling block in 
getting the boss’ work done. A Greensboro, N. C., sec- 
retary sighed, ‘Ten minutes before quitting time, the 
boss wants to know if you’d mind taking ‘just one 
short note.’ The dictation develops into an epistle. 
Then he stands over you to sign it—he’s anxious to 
leave.” 

“When the boss knows for a week ahead that 
bulletins or price lists will have to be mimeographed 
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and mailed, he waits until a day when we are especially 
rushed. Then he wants me to cut the stencil, mimeo- 
graph, and get out from 300 to 500 copies the same 
day. And he gives me the copy around 2 o'clock,” 
wailed a secretary in Rapid City, S. D. 

A legal secretary in a Chicago suburb wished “‘that 
we could get started in the morning, instead of racing 
all afternoon to pay the piper for having procrastinated 
the morning away. Things do not really get rolling 
until after lunch.” 

This problem is universal, and overtime is the result. 
“Very seldom do I leave on time,” said an Illinois 
secretary in a service organization. ‘““There are times 
when it is quite disturbing.” 


You Don't Appreciate Me 


Showing appreciation means a lot to secretaries; to 
many of them, a bit of praise rates higher than a 
raise. A Grand Junction, Colo., hospital secretary 
summed up the seventh resolution regarding apprecia- 
tion and credit where it is due: “I have worked for 20 
years at a variety of jobs and for many different bosses. 
To me, the most important thing is to feel that I am 
appreciated. Those who were able to let me know 
they appreciated my efforts received my very best, 
and I was willing to remain with them rather than 
change jobs for higher wages.” 

A university secretary in Indiana offered these con- 
structive ideas on giving praise: ‘‘Men in general are 
not effusive, and gushing over every little thing is not 
what secretaries want. But a few kind words on work 
done especially well are appreciated so much! A card 
sent from a meeting saying that the speech went over 
well or that the report Was exactly what was needed 
these give secretaries added pep for several days o1 
more.” 


The Golden Rule 


Quite a few secretaries felt that bosses should resolve 
to treat other people better. The eighth “command- 
ment”’ for bosses was aptly stated by a CPS in Indiana- 
polis, Ind.: “I shall show the people I supervise as 
much courtesy and consideration as I do to my su- 
periors.” She added, “I shall not talk down to people, 
especially salesmen.” 


A secretary in an architectural metal products com- 
pany had similar ideas. “I will avoid keeping anyone 
waiting an undue length of time when an appointment 
has been made for a specific time.” An exercise in 
character building was endorsed by a Colorado woman. 
Offices would be much pleasanter places, she believed, 
if the boss resolved “never to pass the buck for un- 
pleasant changes and corrections of personnel, to the 
next in command.” 


Kangaroo Court 


Secretaries pointed out that they don’t mind being 
corrected, but their ninth resolution emphasized that 
corrections or criticism should be given in private. As 
one woman said, “I knew a boss who always waited 
until he had an audience and then really dramatized 
the mistake!”’ 


A Pressing Matter 


The last resolution was formulated by a number of 
women who thought that better organization and 
proper planning of work could eliminate ulcers for 
both bosses and secretaries. White-collar girls were 
vehement about “do it yesterday’’ executives. As a 
hospital secretary explained, “I can work under pres- 
sure, but I have had petty bosses who felt that I 
could not do anything unless they stood over me and 
watched over my shoulder. This is the worst kind 
of pressure.”’ 

Overloading was another form of pressure that was 
hard to bear. An engineer’s secretary reported that 
‘“‘My boss gives his secretary away too freely. When- 
ever he asks someone to make a report or assigns a 
difficult project, he gets this excuse: ‘I can’t find time.’ 
Then my boss replies, ‘Get Ina to help you. She can 
do anything.’ 

“Most of these people are trying to do a good job, so 
naturally I want to help them. But there are times 
when I have been ‘given away’ to so many people that 
I wish I were a centipede.”’ 

Echoing the sentiments of many secretaries who 
responded to our query, she concluded, “I’m sure, how- 
ever, that my boss could list more than just one 
complaint if he were going to write New Year's resolu- 
tions for his secretary.” 





Risk Capital for the Small Businessman 


pee business has been given 1. Be formed 


a new way to help itself with 
one of its most pressing problems 
the problem of obtaining adequate 9 
financing. The Johnson-Patman Act 
gives small business the means of 
obtaining long-term loans and risk 
capital through local, small-busi- 
ness investment companies volun- 
tarily formed by any 10 or more 
stockholders. 1. Obtain a 

The requirements to form such a 
company are few: 


stockholders. 
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purpose of the 
finance small-business concerns. 


2. Have at least 10 members, o1 


the Small Busi- 


charter—or articles 
of incorporation—for the purpose 


of operating under the act. 


carry out the 5. Obtain the approval of the 


act, which is to Small Business Administration 


Many more businesses will be 
eligible to borrow as a result of a 
changed definition of ‘small busi- 


3. Have $300,000 of paid-in capi- ness." Tests as to asset size, 
tal and surplus, half of which may 
be obtained from 
ness Administration 


whether stock is traded, and so 
forth, apply instead of the standard 
definitions (number of employees 
and sales volume), not in addition. 
Other firms may become eligible by 
individual certification 





Your Time ls Whose Time? 
Or, How to Get More Things Done 


By John R. Dolan 


LONE of the precious commodi- 

ties, time is distributed equal- 

ly to us all. Like money, the way 

it is spent regulates its ultimate 

usefulness. Like money, too, it 

generally lasts longer and goes 
further when it is budgeted. 

Some don’t need a budget to 
spend money wisely. Some business- 
men don’t need a time budget, even 
a crude, subconscious one, to make 
the most of the business day. If 
you are one of these fortunate few, 
you need read no further. 

But perhaps you are one of the 
many who complain, “I just can’t 
seem to accomplish anything dur- 
ing the day—too many interrup- 
tions: conferences, phone calls, and 
so forth. I get my real work done 
at home at night or alone in the 
office on Saturday.” If so, you well 
may profit from some of the ideas 
to be presented here, culled from 
a survey of a cross section of out- 
standingly successful American 
men, If you protest, “My duties 
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vary too widely to be reduced to a 
timetable,” it is even more likely 
that you can be helped—if you 
want it. 

At the time of his death in 1931, 
Arnold Bennett, who had earned 
more money and a greater follow- 
ing than any other British author, 
was a wise user of his own time. 
With his best selling book, How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day, 
he was able to convert thousands to 
the doctrine of wise usage of time. 

Bennett’s time was planned so 
well that he not only was able to 
turn out a prodigious amount of 
literary work, but he painted in 
water color, played the piano, and 
was a frequent first-nighter. 

He produced his time miracle by 
the cumbersome, ‘Dear Diary’”’ 
method of time control. “This year 
I have written 335,340 words, grand 
total; 224 articles and stories,’”’ was 
one entry that reflected Bennett’s 
preciseness and output. 

“Time,” he says, “is the inexpli- 


cable raw material of everything. 
Without it nothing is possible. The 
supply of time is truly a daily 
miracle. You wake up in the morn- 
ing, and lo! your purse is magically 
filled with 24 hours of the unmanu- 
factured tissue of your life. It is 
yours.” 

Many of our daily work habits 
stem from adolescent school years 
—the period when good or bad 
study or work habits are formed. 

F. K. Berrien, in his textbook 
Practical Psychology, tells of how 
a C student, for example, upon 
being introduced to a formalized 
study plan, indoctrinated with a 
strong motivation, and given defi- 
nite sub-goals and long-range tar- 
gets, graduated with honors. This 
same student did this while partici- 
pating in more extracurricular ac- 
tivities than he had while moping 
along at the lower-grade level! 

Many businessmen feel that their 
duties are too numerous and spas- 
modic to control with a time budg- 
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et. This is true if you break your 
job down on an individual task 
basis, and then try to document in 
a detailed fashion; but your time- 
budgeting doesn’t have to be han- 
dled that minutely. 

A study was made some time ago 
covering the duties of secretaries. 
The number of tasks these girls 
performed over a brief period 
ranged from 15 to 871, with the 
average secretary struggling with 
132 different assignments! 

The average businessman's job, 
of course, is even more varied; for 
he not only has to know enough 
about these tasks to supervise them 
properly, but he must weave his 
own myriad duties into the work- 
day. Rather than getting involved 
in the operationally timed break- 
down as they do in time standards 
and industrial engineering work, 
he need only break his over-all time 
into categories. In order to measure 
your time, you should cluster your 
tasks to make them readily meas- 
urable. You can’t decide with the 
flip of a coin that you're going to 
budget your time and change your 
habit-pattern pronto. It'll take a 
bit of considering. 


Costs 


You first must weigh the costs 
against the goals you decide upon. 
You may conclude, after a little 
thought, that it isn’t worth the 
seemingly extra effort to follow a 
time budget, and continue to man- 
age as you have in the past. 

This is fine, and should be fol- 
lowed, if you are among the many 
successful and fortunate business- 
men who have, because of years of 
trial and experience, been able to 
regulate that delicate psychological 
timepiece located in the brain. 
These lucky individuals allocate in 
their minds about the amount of 
time they feel should be given to 
various matters in relation to their 
importance. 

James A. Farley, board chairman 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
lives his productive, many-sided 
life without husbanding minutes. 
Interviewed for this article, Mr. 
Farley confessed, “It has never 
been possible for me to budget my 
time; I have never attempted to 
do so. I must of necessity let each 
day take care of itself—but I make 
certain to do the things I feel are 
most important and which are be- 
fore me on each day. My duties are 
many and complicated, and it is 
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impossible to allot any specified 
time to any phase of my activities. 
I have never kept a personal record 
on my desk, budgeting time; and 
I am convinced after many years of 
experience that I shall never be 
able to.” 

Such improvisation is an art, and 
not everyone possesses the ability 
to work “by ear.’”’ Make sure that 
you can qualify for membership in 
this charmed circle, or you may 
wind up as a time ostrich. 

Here are some questions that 
may pop into your mind and should 
be resolved before you make any 
decision: 


Do you believe there is much time 
wasted or lost in writing down the 
time expended on work 
functions? 


various 


It may take up to as much as 20 
minutes a day to record your time 
in your own, cryptic shorthand; 
but many studies have shown that 
what looks to be a loss is actually 
a gain. Here’s the way the experts 
answer this paradox. By recording 
the flow of your daily activities at 
half-hour intervals (these don’t 
have to be done in clocklike fashion 
each 30 minutes, but can be worked 
in during repetitive phone conver- 
sations and while waiting), you 
may expend the total of about one- 
third of an hour. These entries 
force you to think your jobs 
through and plan them, This is the 
thing that does the trick; and you'll 
find yourself, after you are at it 
for a while, doing your eight-hour 
job in six, thereby saving around 
100 minutes a day while sacrificing 
some 20 minutes of write-down 
time. 


Will there be an attitude chanae 


in my co-workers? 

The one sure way to get into 
trouble is to become irritatingly 
smug with a time budget, and to 
start bragging about how much 
more work you are doing with the 
help of this tool. If you work effi 
ciently and quietly, still maintain- 
ing your sense of humor, you'll not 
only command greater respect fol 
your diligence but the interrup- 
tions will lessen. 


Will I be more tired because of 
the speed-up? 


It’s true you'll find yourself 
pressing at first. As in any new 
undertaking, you'll find yourself 
following the rules too closely 


You'll probably be more tense and 
perhaps imbued with too much zeal. 
Take it slowly and lightly for 
awhile. If you allow the project to 
become an irksome chore and the 
self-discipline starts to bore you, 
the odds move the other way. 
You might, after a month or two 
of diminishing enthusiasm, find 
yourself relegating a useful project 
like this to your lower desk drawer 
where it can no longer remind you 
of a good intention. But give it a 
fair chance. It must have flexi- 
bility to work. After it does begin 
to work well, you'll find yourself 
more decisive in everything you do; 
and that alone should make you far 
less tired at the end of a workday. 


What’s the formula? 


Your time budget must be tailor- 
made and you alone will have to 
cut the pattern and sew up the 
seams. You'll have to fashion the 
general principles into a well-fit- 
ting, nonconspicuous garment that 
has elasticity and will wear well. 
It will have to be designed to free 
you of wasted minutes, rather than 
lock you into a regimented jacket. 


What’s the inspiration? 


Though you have your eye on an 
objective—a possible promotion; 
greater profit; or an easier, more 
efficient workday—you'll have to 
develop sub-goals or incentives to 
spur you on, at least until the habit 
becomes set. It is very important, 
initially, to “reward” your good 
efforts. 


Keeping Time 


There are several schools of 
thought on habit formation or de- 
formation, if you like. Liquor and 
cigarette abstinence, authorities tell 
us, should not be begun gradually 
but at once. But you should move 
slowly in developing a good time 
budget. 

First you'd better go through a 
thinking-through period. Set down 
your objectives. Convince yourself 
of the advantages. Then try making 
up a work-distribution chart cover- 
ing a week’s work. Try to visualize 
and record on a broad operational 
basis, the amount of time you think 
you spend during a typical work 
week, You start asking yourself 
the “Why,” “What,” and “When” 
questions. That’s an achievement in 
itself. 

One time-budgeter uses what he 
calls his RAW data approach. He 
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“The average man spends three years Just waiting 


marks an “R” after his regular 
work. An “A” after nonrecurring 
assignments, and “W” after what 
he thinks of as wasted time. This 
chart won't be accurate—it doesn’t 
have to be—but it will help you 
with your planning and can shock 
you when you compare it to your 
actual work-load statistics later on. 

If this chart doesn’t completely 
baffle or discourage you, you're 
apparently intrigued enough with 
timesaving to make a stab at it. 

The first week’s budget can be a 
roughly kept one. Either rule up 
the five workdays, using interval 
blocks of one-half hour; or rob 
your calendar pad, if you have one 
on the desk, of five daily sheets 
and paste them in a folder. 

Most of these pads are designed 
to give you a ready means of re- 
cording daily appointments, and to 
serve as a desk calendar and note- 
book. In most cases, they are awk- 
ward to write on, are visible to 
visitors, and won't fit handily into 
a brief case. 

Many find a personal record book 
far superior to the calendar pad for 
time-budgeting. It is recommended 
that a book of this type be pur- 
chased as your first reward. Much 
thought and planning have gone 
into the designing of these books 
since they first hit the market 
years ago as advertising specialty 
gifts. 

These books offer portability, for 
they can be slipped readily into a 
brief case; privacy; and they flip 
open easily. To make a go at time- 
budgeting, you have to be frank 
and enter some rather confidential 
things that pertain to your work 
habits. They also have a greater 
degree of permanency than the 
pads, for they can be filed at the 
end of the year, while in many 
cases the leaves of the pads are 
ripped off and thrown away. 

Many of these books have space 
in the back for the entry of names, 
telephone numbers, frequently re- 
ferred-to formula, pay scales, com- 
pany terms, and so forth. Others 
have important reference data in- 
corporated in the last section, such 
as highway mileage, population 
data, and so forth. Do a bit of 
shopping here and get what appeals 
to you. 

One man, pretty high up in Gov- 
ernment circles, makes up his 
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week’s plan on Monday morning, 
and enters in pencil all of the duties 
and problems in the personal rec- 
ord book on the days he thinks he’ll 
be able to do them. He also takes 
into consideration his work-rhythm 
pattern. He’s an “early bird,’’ so he 
likes to do his nonroutine, creative, 
and constructive work early, and 
he saves his humdrum duties for 
the afternoon. 

Mary Cushing Niles, in her book 
Middle Management, states that 
you can determine your rhythm by 
looking back at your youth, If you 
were an early waker, you should 
tackle big jobs first. A record book 
can help you verify this conclusion 
with an entry here and there about 
your hourly fitness. 


Other Aids 


For anyone interested in develop- 
ing his own time-survey form, 
there is a helpful folder available 
free from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. It is entitled “Survey- 
ing and Controlling Executive 
Time,” and is part of the “Manage- 
ment Aids for Smali Manufac- 
turers” series. 

One executive tries to do some 
soul-searching in the Saturday, 
Sunday blocks of his record book. 
As he puts it, “In the Saturday 
block, I collect all of the time-wast- 
ing errors I made during the week. 
Then I promise never to make them 
again by putting down the right 
solution in the Sunday block.’’ He 
reports that his approach isn’t a 
new one—nor are his errors spelled 
out to incriminate him. “It came 
out of a psychology book, and seems 
to have merits in my own case, so 
I use it.” 

The Census Bureau and _ the 
University of Wisconsin estimated 
some time ago that the average 
man during his life span spends 
three years just waiting. They 
found that there are comparatively 
long stretches of waiting time in 
more than 100 occupations; perhaps 
in yours, too. 

A Gallup poll, taken about the 
same time, sampled 100 persons at 
random. They reported that every 
one of them expected to do some 
waiting during the next several 
hours, but only one had any plans 
for doing something constructive 
with the time. 


With a_ well-constructed time 
budget, you should be able to see 
at a glance certain tasks that you 
can perform during your waiting 
periods. 

A good time budget should not 
only save substantial hunks of your 
worktime, but it should act as an 
indicator to show you what you 
should do, what you have done, and 
how well you have done it. 

It acts as an effective auditing 
device to give you an objective ap- 
praisal of the work you have ac- 
complished. It helps you in your 
estimating, and in many cases gives 
some sound basis for more worthy 
proposals. 

Sometimes time-wasters will frit- 
ter your time away, too. A mer- 
chant prince, head of a store that 
is a household word, passed along 
this description of a device and a 
stratagem that he uses: “If one of 
my associates has a tendency to 
speak too long on the phone, I 
usually present him with the type 
of hourglass used to prepare soft- 
boiled eggs. I have such a glass on 
my own desk, and frequently turn 
it over when I begin a phone con- 
versation. It takes about three min- 
utes for the sand to run out. Usual- 
ly, I am able to finish my conversa- 
tion in that time. 

“There are many people who 
come to the office to see me, and 
my secretary comes in and an- 
nounces them. Usually I go out to 
the anteroom and talk to them 
there. In this way, I can finish the 
business more quickly; whereas if 
they come into the office and sit 
down, it is not always as easy to 
complete the visit as courteously 
and as promptly as I'd like to.” 

William James, the psychologist, 
had this to say about success: “Let 
no one have anxiety about the up- 
shot of his education, whatever its 
line may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result 
to itself. He can, with perfect cer- 
tainty, count on waking up some 
fine morning to find himself one of 
the competent ones of his genera- 
tion, in whatever pursuit he may 
have singled out.” 

One of the most fruitful areas 
for improving small business man- 
agement lies in better planning and 
control of the executive time spent 
in running a business. 
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The author, a 1930 graduate of Harvard Medical School, for 26 
years has been medical director of Life Extension Examiners, a 


national medical organization specializing in preventive medicine 


through periodic health examination. In this work, Dr. Johnson 


personally counsels more than 1,000 business executives a year 
about their health and living habits. He is also president of the 


Life Extension Foundation and senior attending physician at 
French Hospital, New York City. This article is based on Dr. John- 
son's experience and studies made by Life Extension Foundation 


Executives Are NOT an Unhealthy Lot! 


By Harry J. Johnson, M.D. 


Y the popularly accepted Hollywood version, today’s 

business executive is a badgered and burping pear- 

shaped creature, helplessly trapped behind a mountain 
of pill bottles, papers, and problems. 

Exaggerated though the caricature may be, a myth 
like this can be glibly repeated with an air of authen- 
ticity until it becomes accepted as fact. Unless we put 
a stop to the ridiculous portrayal, industry may eventu- 
ally wind up with a worried group of neurotics at its 
helm for whom there may be no replacements because 
younger men have been frightened away. 

The idea that business executives are less healthy 
than any other group of people is absurd. And there’s 
plenty of proof to back this up. 

A recent study of 5,000 executives who had under- 
gone their annual health checkups at Life Extension 
Examiners found three out of five to be normally 
healthy. This doesn’t mean that these three thousand 
were all perfect physical specimens. Many had some 
minor abnormality; but none had conditions which 
could be considered as significantly influencing either 
their business effectiveness, their productivity span or, 
for that matter, their life expectancy. From a practical 
standpoint, these men enjoy good health. 

Still more encouragement is furnished by an inter- 
esting trend. In the past 15 years, overweight, a condi- 
tion long regarded as the executive’s plague and con- 
sidered to be indirectly responsible for the more serious 
heart attacks, strokes, and diabetes, has dropped from 
a 29 percent to a 15.2 percent rate among the manage- 
ment group. 

These brief statistics certainly present a consider- 
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ably more optimistic picture. But lest the complacent, 
unwary, or skeptical executive be lulled into a false 
sense of security, it should be pointed out that 53 per- 








Fictional Boss No. 1 





cent of the 2,000 executives in the study’s substandard 
health group had no idea before examination that any 
trouble existed—and there was some serious trouble. 
Conversely, 37 percent of the normally healthy group 
had health worries which their physical checkups 
proved to be unfounded. The inference from this is 
obvious. From a health standpoint, there is no average 
executive, and no executive should assume that he is 
normally healthy until he has had a health examina- 
tion—annually. 

But, as a group, executives are healthier than 
generally considered; and more evidence to support 
this contention is provided by the life insurance com- 
panies who, despite all the talk about executive de- 
bility, are as anxious as ever to write large policies on 
the lives of business executives at the very same rates 
they charge others. 
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Probabiy the greatest occupational health hazard 
attributed to the occupants of the executive suite is 
the ulcer—which is popularly believed to be especially 
identified with the advertising agencies, sometimes 
referred to as Madison Avenue “ulcer mills.” This 
makes for good reading, but that’s all. The ulcer 
findings among a group of skilled laborers examined 
by Life Extension for overseas work were actually 
higher than among business executives, admen in- 
cluded. And from another even larger study of execu- 
tive health, less than 5 percent of executives are on 
bland diets which is usually routine for gastrointestinal 
disorders. 

If serious abnormalities are not exceptionally prev- 
alent among executives, why is it then, the skeptic 
might ask, that we repeatedly read about executives 
who have died from heart attacks and other grave 
conditions; and why also is it that we hear little of 
like tragedies befalling persons in other walks of life. 
Again, the answer is rather obvious. Business execu- 
tives are more prominent figures in their communities 
and in the world itself. What happens to them is news. 
The demise of a taxi driver seldom reaches print. 

It is often suggested that the conditions under which 
executives work and the disproportion between the 
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physical and mental demands of their job makes them 
more prone to degenerative diseases. This imbalance 
of living and working habits, some say, causes them 
to be a somewhat unique species of man. 

Life Extension recently studied the living and work- 
ing habits of 6,000 executives in 179 different compa- 
nies representing 25 assorted industries. It found that 
the daily routines of three out of four of these men 
are really quite normal. 

The great majority of these executives offer little 
evidence to substantiate the supposedly widespread 
development of “‘briefcaseitis,”” which involves nightly 
homework lasting into the late hours and which may 
have serious influence on the quantity and quality oi 
the victim’s slumber. Some 74 percent of the 6,000 men 
State that they put in fewer than five hours a week 
on business homework; 87 percent say they sleep an 
average of seven or more hours a night; 89 percent 
report no difficulty in getting to sleep. Only 6 percent 
complain that they sleep restlessly. From these re- 
ports, it is reasonable to conclude that “briefcaseitis”’ 
does not pose a serious threat to executive health. 

Martinis and the business luncheon have long been 
popularly considered a daily routine of the business 
executive. But, according to the study, 90 percent of 
the group said they do not regularly have cocktails 
with their luncheon. As one would suspect, the cock- 
tail and heavy luncheon were reported more frequently 
among men whose duties necessarily involve consider- 
able business entertaining——the sales, advertising, and 
promotion executives. As for the pre-dinner cocktail, 
almost two-thirds of the 6,000 regularly enjoy its 
relaxing effects; and 84 percent of these hold to a 
two-drink limit. From a health standpoint, the cock- 
tail, when intelligently used at the end of a strenuous 
day of work, is by no means detrimental; but rather 
serves as a boon to the life of a normal, healthy adult 
by helping to release him from the cares of the day and 
prepare him for a comfortable evening. 

Scenario writers insist that no ivory-tower office is 
authentic without a blue pall of tobacco smoke, thick 
enough to float a boat. But the 6,000-man survey clears 
the air quickly. Though cigarette smokers make up all 
but a fraction of the executives who smoke, more than 
a third of these smoke cigarettes intelligently, con- 
suming less than a pack a day. While 60 percent of the 
cigarette-smoking group are averaging between one 
and two packs daily and could benefit by a reduction, 
only a small, but nonetheless significant 6 percent are 
just courting trouble as they burn through two or 
more packs each day. 

Despite the absence of conclusive evidence of its 
relation to lung cancer, cigarette smoking—like most 
of the pleasures of life—must be regarded as a calcu- 
lated health risk, and the smoker himself must deter- 
mine whether the enjoyment he derives from it out- 
weighs whatever risk there may be. 

The impression has also been created that the typical 
business executive is always “on the go,” constantly 
wrapped up in business, seldom has time of his own for 
relaxation and recreation. Busy though he may be, the 
facts do not bear out this contention. Half of the group 
of 6,000 find relaxing diversion in extracurricular ac- 
tivities provided by civic, church, or club interests and 
almost two-thirds have some form of hobby. Forty- 
eight percent get regular exercise, and 92 percent 
most generally spend their week ends free from busi- 
ness responsibilities. 
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Fiction’s favorite boss, so they tell us, is as jumpy 
as a string of Chinese firecrackers and resorts to daily 
dosages of nerve-quieting drugs to combat his stress. 
Curiously enough, our executives do not seem to be 
consuming tranquilizers at the accelerated rate which 
publicity contends. Slightly more than 3 percent of 
the 6,000 say they use sedatives and only a handful 
of these use them daily. Only 4.6 percent use tran- 
quilizers to steady their nerves and less than half 
of these men resort to daily dosages. 

Descriptions of the executive’s job requirements and 
the severe work routines business managers must 
develop in order to reach the top and stay there have 
been so exaggerated and ballyhooed that they have 
become accepted as the obvious cause of tension in 
business, Story titles like “The Pace That Kills,” 
“Ailing Bosses,” or “It’s Not Healthy to Be an Execu- 
tive,”” paint an inaccurate and frightening picture of 
life in the management circle. Actually, survival, not 
life, is the inference. This sensationalism is much like 
the front-page headlines which proclaim the wreck of 
an airliner without mention of the millions of safely 
negotiated passenger miles. Ridiculous work schedules 
and preposterous modes of living may apply to an 
isolated few executives, but by no means does their 
imprudent behavior implicate the vast majority of 
management men. 

Granted, the demands on the time and energy of 
most executives during their workday may be more 
exacting, but the survey finds that the great proportion 
of them start work at 9:00 in the morning and leave 
for home at 5:00; over two-thirds spend no more than 
five days a month away from home on business trips 
(a third do no traveling whatsoever); 89 percent 
average no more than one evening business date a 
week; and 90 percent average no more than one week- 
end business date a month. To top it off, 4,700 out of 
the 6,000 do not feel that they are working too hard 
and, by their own admission, 5,300 of them refute the 
popular idea that an executive's life is filled with 
constant stress, 

While the Hollywood prototype continues to furnish 
amusement, let’s get our real business executive into 
a truer-to-life perspective and then settle back to 
watch the generally anemic faces of those eager 
beavers who boastfully refer to their companies as 
“ulcer mills” take on a more crimson hue as they 
realize that their seniors neither respect nor admire 
those whose coattails are constantly in the breeze. 

There is no magic formula for maintaining vigorous 
health. The rules are simple and logical. Surely, every 
executive knows them well. But how well does he 
practice them? Here lies the key to continuing health 
and here also is the reason why, whether through 
neglect, disregard, or forgetfulness of these basic 
principles, so many of our executives today fail to 
enjoy the measure of well-being to which they are 
entitled. 

If you want to live better and improve your chances 
of living longer, protect your health and follow these 
do’s and don’ts for healthful living: 


Don’t add needless—and dangerous 
—pounds to your frame. Keep your 
eye on the scale and keep your 
weight within normal limits. 
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Do get adequate exercise. Execu- 
tive jobs involve little physical 
activity. You must therefore plan 
for it. Take a 15-minute walk in the 
fresh air three times a day. If you 
are over 40, let your doctor decide 
how much strenuous exercise you 
should take. 


Don’t skip that vacation. You need 
it, regularly. Two to three weeks 
in the summer and one to two 
weeks in the winter will improve 
your usefulness, efficiency, and life 
expectancy. It’s a good investment 
for your company, too. 


Do get seven to eight hours’ sleep 
each night. Almost everyone re- 
quires that much. Few can get by 
with less without paying for it by 
a shorter life expectancy and in- 
creased incidence of degenerative 
diseases. 


Don’t take business work home. 
There are times when it is neces- 
sary to do so, of course, but make 
these the exception, not the rule. 
No company expects a man to work 
at home routinely. If you constantly 
have evening work, you either need 
more help or a better organization 
of your daytime schedule. 


Do something different after work 

a hobby or an interest. Recrea- 
tion which you enjoy is stimulating 
and refreshing. You'll sleep better 
and do better work the next day. 


You don’t need that cocktail at 
luncheon, It only interferes with 
your afternoon efficiency, slows 
down mental function and physical 
activity. Save it for after work—at 
home—when it can help you relax 
for dinner and the evening. 


If you must smoke, do it moderately 

less than a pack of cigarettes 
daily. There’s no conclusive proof 
yet of a relationship between lung 
cancer and smoking, but there cer- 
tainly is with respect to coronary 
heart disease. 


And, finally, have a complete health 
examination every year. A _ thor- 
ough investigation may turn up 
conditions which need correcting 
and which usually can be corrected 
or checked before they become too 
advanced. Never underestimate the 
value of the reassurance a “clean 
bill of health” gives you, either. 









A rush order for reproduction of 3,500 pages 
from a looseleaf book was completed in a day 


HE Aviation Gas Turbine Divi- 

sion of Westinghouse in Kansas 
City, Mo., is engaged in design and 
engineering work of a classified 
nature for various Government 
agencies. In this capacity, it pro- 
duces engineering drawings that 
have to be reproduced in large 
quantities. It found the offset meth- 
od the most economical for this 
purpose, using offset paper masters. 
A recently installed continuous 
printer has reduced the cost of 
preparing these masters nearly 80 
percent, as well as stepping up its 
reproductive capacity 25 times. The 
Kansas City plant reports that it 
now gets high-quality paper-work 
reproduction at a faster rate than 
it ever attained previously by any 
other method. 

The Westinghouse plant at Kan- 
sas City is a Naval Industrial Re- 
serve Aircraft Plant facility. Its 
reproduction work consists largely 
of forms, sketches, engineering 
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Supervisor A. Z. Mellon 





drawings, and specifications. An 
important part of the volume is the 
reproduction of operational line- 
ups, of which 100,000 to 140,000 a 
month are turned out. Of priceless 
worth is the speed with which 
engineering-drawing changes now 
reach production lines. Thanks to 
the continuous printer, drawing 
changes on parts and assemblies 
are now distributed immediately, 
thus saving tremendously in ma- 
chining operations that would 
otherwise take place if previous 
types of preparation were still in 
use. In the past, delays of two or 
three days were not unusual. 

It is estimated that the continu- 
ous printer, a XeroX Copyflio II, is 
saving Westinghouse $35,000 year- 
ly. Recent changes in plant opera- 
tions to permit greater utilization 
of the printer are expected to 
double those savings. 

Prior to the installation, the cost 
of preparing an offset paper master 


and Section Engineer O. C. Lambirth ex- 
amine a series of paper masters made in a few minutes on Copyflo 







New Copy System Speeds 
And Reduces Errors 





was approximately 40 cents. That 
figure has been cut to 8-2/3 cents. 
Westinghouse used to turn out 200 
masters a day. Recently, it pre- 
pared 617 in one hour. 


The continuous printer is an 
automatic copying machine operat- 
ing on the electrostatic principles 
of xerography to turn out dry, 
positive prints or offset paper mas- 
ters ready for immediate use. They 
emerge from the printer in the 
same, enlarged, or reduced size at 
the rate of 20 feet a minute on a 
2,000-foot continuous roll 11 inches 
wide. 

The presence of the machine, 
according to A. Z. Mellon, Jr., re- 
production department supervisor, 
enables him to schedule his work 
efficiently. The firm has retained 
its white-print (diazo) facilities, a 
photocopying machine, and five off- 
set duplicators. This equipment, 
plus the Copyflo unit, enables the 
Kansas City division to gear repro- 
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ork Flow 


ductive capacity to a high level 
during peak loads. 

Often a document copied by the 
continuous printer is the deft an- 
swer to quick delivery of an im- 
portant job. In other cases the 
printer, though busy, can free off- 
set equipment for other duplicating, 
and at the same time effect econ- 
omies. In such an instance, the 
normal production of the printer 
may be interrupted, and a master 
prepared with little over-all delay. 

An example of efficient schedul- 
ing that avoided an overload oc- 
curred recently when an engineer in 
the Chicago office requested repro- 
duction of 3,500 pages from loose- 
leaf books. 

Aware the job would require at 
least a week by conventional copy- 
ing methods, he asked a time esti- 
mate, and Kansas City assured him 
it could do the job in a day. 

The books were flown in from 
Chicago early one morning, and 
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How can you make changes in engineering 
drawings that are already in production? Delays 
of even a few days can be costly. This was the 
problem met and solved by Westinghouse’s 
Kansas City plant, at an estimated savings of 
$35,000 yearly. Here is how it was accomplished 


the printer completed the project 
the same day. All material was re- 
assembled and shipped back to 
Chicago, arriving the following day. 

Reproduction of material not 
requiring offset paper masters has 
been so efficiently set up on the 
printer that costs per unit, based 
on the copying of more than 
100,000 different documents a 
month, now average 2 to 3 cents. 
This, says Mr. Mellon, is an actual 
cost figure that includes adminis- 
trative salaries, overhead, labor, 
and materials. In his opinion, the 
figure is likely to be reduced even 
more in the months ahead. 

While savings are important and 
substantial, one of the greatest 
assets of the installation is not 
reflected in the department’s oper- 
ating statement, Mr. Mellon says. 
It is the improved quality of the 
copy that minimizes the likelihood 
of error by those using the copies. 

“The ability to produce direct 
copies and offset masters on the 
same machine adds flexibility to 
our operation, enabling us to effect 
economies by choosing the most 
profitable method for each indi- 
vidual job. At present, when 10 o1 
fewer copies of a document are 
desired, we make them on the Copy- 
flo machine. When more than 10 
are needed, we have found a master 
prepared on the machine and offset 
duplicating most economical.” 





Errors, Paper Work Cut 
Procurement Hastened 


After only six months’ operation, 
a new mechanized materials-pro- 
curement system in the General 
Electric plant in Lynn, Mass., has 
saved thousands of dollars despite 
a 50 percent increase in work 
volume. 

Largest known installation of its 
type in one plant, the system can 
process between 200 and 300 or- 
ders a day for GE’s Small Air- 
craft Engine Department. Some 75 
pieces of teletype equipment lo- 
cated as far as a half mile apart 
are employed. 

Among the many advantages of 
the new system is an ability to 
rate statistically the many ven- 
dors furnishing material to the de- 
partment, Other advantages listed 
by Charles J. Trees, manager of 
materials, include reduction of er- 
rors, acceleration of communica- 
tions, automatic handling of re- 
petitive data, increased work out- 
put per man-hour, reduction of 
paper work, and readily accessible 
statistical data. 

Mr. Trees said the new procure- 
ment system is particularly applic- 
able in industries where many 
items are purchased on a regular 
basis, although the volume of fin- 
ished products is not large. 

Briefly, the system consists of 
automatic reproduction of various 
procurement forms in the areas 
where copies are required. Though 
normally only seven to 11 copies 
are made, as many as 25 copies 
can be produced and received at 
nearly a dozen points. The infor- 
mation is both printed and put on 
paper tape. 

Forms used in the system in- 
clude materials requests, quota- 
tion requests, purchase orders, re- 
ceiving reports, quality control re- 
ports, and finished stores receipts. 

Material amounts and specifica- 
tions are basic information on 
these forms. By use of tape and 
specially designed forms this in- 
formation need be typed manually 
only once, resulting in considerable 
labor savings. 

The complete statistical infor- 
mation on a purchase is finally 
stored by one of the department's 
data-processing groups on punched 
cards. This information can be 
analyzed and drawn on for vari- 
ous reports. 














How to Use 
Management 
Consultants 


By Wm. J. Sampson, Jr. 


President of The American Welding & Mfg. Co. 


Warren, Ohio 







Subcommitiee of Sampson, Oehler, and Alden—president, 
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exec vp, and treasurer—set specifications for study program 


UR company has just com- 

pleted a management and 
company improvement program. In 
this project, we worked with a 
firm of management consultants. I 
use the word “with” advisedly. The 
job was not done by the consultants 
—we and the consultants did it 
together. I want to pass our experi- 
ence on to other firms of about our 
size (we employ some 1,000 peo- 
ple), because I think it may be of 
benefit to them. 

I’ll have to begin by going back 
a few years to the time when our 
growing pains began to get trouble- 
some. A growing business is like a 
boy in his teens. You buy him pants 
that are too long, and the next 
thing you know they’re too short. 
Things change so fast, nothing 
seems to fit. Functions get out of 
balance. Lines of authority and 
responsibility get tangled. A job 
that used to take part of one man’s 
time suddenly warrants the setting- 
up of a department to handle it. 

As we worked our way through 
these difficulties—and they are an 
old story to every company that 
has undergone expansion—every 
now and then a fire broke out, and 


we called in a consulting firm to 
put it out. By a “fire,” I mean an 
immediate difficulty in one spot 
that had to be corrected right away. 

We had management consultants 
use their fire extinguishers, for ex- 
ample, on plant layout and equip- 
ment, incentives, and forms and 
records. Well, that helped; but it 
wasn’t a cure. It was like taking 
aspirin for a headache caused by 
indigestion. The seat of the trouble 
often lay not in the department 
surveyed, but in some entirely dif- 
ferent function. For example, our 
difficulties in production control 
turned out to lie chiefly in the sales 
department. 

So we got only limited benefits 
out of our fire-fighting consultants. 
This is no criticism of them; they 
did the job they were called in to 
do. Our trouble lay in the fact that 
we had assumed we could tackle 
each problem _ independently; 
whereas, as we should have known, 
all problems in any organization 
are interrelated. 

This led us to a decision that a 
study should be made of our opera- 
tions as a whole. The more we 
grew, the more we realized that the 
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functioning of our entire company 
should be overhauled and put in 
tune, you might say, for the possi- 
bilities of tomorrow, whatever they 
might be. 

The question then became one of 
procedure—and that is the whole 
point of this narrative. For it was 
the procedure used that contributed 
largely to the profitable outcome of 
the undertaking. 

The first question to be deter- 
mined was: What did we want 
studied? 

To determine this specifically, we 
did a lot of preparatory work. 

We had a management committee 
consisting of the president; the 
executive vice-president; the vice- 
presidents in charge of planning, 
sales and finance; the treasurer; the 
director of industrial relations; and 
assistant secretary. 

Our executive vice-president and 
our treasurer were named as a sub- 
committee to draw up what literally 
might be termed the specifications 
for a study program. Their findings 
were discussed backward and for- 
ward with the entire management 
committee. We finally arrived at a 
blueprint which we could present to 
a management consulting firm, out- 
lining exactly what ground we 
wished to cover. 

The assignment was to begin 
with a study of customer-order 
problems, where difficulties were 
acute, and then broaden into other 
fields, including: 


1. Structure of top-management 
organization; corporate objectives, 
both short and long term; and 
financial requirements. 

2. Organization and functioning 
of departments, including manufac- 
turing, purchasing, engineering, 


sales, marketing, and _ industrial 
relations. 

3. Research, product develop- 
ment and diversification, future 
markets, and expansion. 

4. General accounting, factory 


accounting, and development and 
installation of a system of budg- 
etary control. 


5. Program for the installation 
of an organization manual and a 
procedures manual. 


The next step was to select a con- 
sulting firm, which we did with the 
above specifications on hand as a 
basis of discussion. 

Now for my first point of em- 
phasis—our advance planning and 
specific outlining of the scope and 
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nature of the study smoothed the 
way for good functioning by the 
consulting firm. Procedure was as 
follows: 


Advanced Planning 


1. Department heads were fully 
informed, in a group meeting, as to 
the nature and purposes of the pro- 
gram, and the sequence in which 
the departments would be studied. 

2. Each department held a meet- 
ing at which the program was 
announced, the reasons for it ex- 
plained, and the procedures to be 
followed spelled out in detail. 

3. People were told to ask ques- 
tions of the department head and 
were assured of full and truthful 
answers. 

On this point, a member of the 
consulting firm which made the 
study commented as follows: 

“When we go into a company, it 
is very desirable that the people 
throughout the entire management 
group know why we are there and 
what we are planning to study, and 
are receptive to the idea. 

“It’s hard to do a good job when 
middle-management men do not 
understand the basic reasons for it 
and feel that it is something im- 
posed upon them by the front office. 

“At American Welding, the situa- 
tion was just the reverse. All of the 
people knew just what we were 
trying to do; they were eager and 
willing to work with us. The out- 
come was a mutual effort that re- 
sulted in substantial accomplish- 
ment. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of defining 
in advance the nature and purposes 
of a program; and developing 
among the entire management 
group at all levels, before the con- 
sulting firm comes in, an attitude 
of welcome and receptivity.” 


Mutual Agreement 


Now, speaking from manage- 
ment side, here is my second point 
of emphasis, which I mentioned 
briefly at the start of this dis- 
cussion—the recommendations re- 
sulting from the study were not 
laid down by the consultants for us 
to follow or not, on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. They were worked 
out by mutual agreement. 

I cannot stress this too strongly. 
When the consultants had analyzed 
a problem, it immediately became 
a subject for discussion. The ideas 
brought forward by the consultants 


were tossed back and forth in meet- 
ings with our management group. 
Everybody got into the act. If we 
did not agree with some of their 
recommendations, we said so, and 
explained why. Some of these meet- 
ings went on long into the night. 
Everything was talked out in full 
detail. 

There was give and take on both 
sides—and we kept at it until we 
arrived at decisions that were 
agreeable to all concerned. The 
action to be taken, therefore, was 
the result of joint consultation. It 
wasn’t imposed from the outside 
it was reached by a meeting of the 
minds. For that reason, there was 
no resistance in putting recommen- 
dations into effect. 


Increased Prestige 


This brings me to my third point 
of emphasis—the study, and the 
discussion method by which its con- 
clusions were formulated, raised 
immensely the management stature 
of many of the people in our 
organization, 

The outside point of view of the 
consultants, based upon their 
breadth of experience, brought a 
new perspective to our men. The 
study lasted for a year and three 
months, and, as we have expressed 
it, at the end of that time some of 
our boys “came out 10 feet tall.” 

The education that our people 
got by participating in this pro- 
gram represents a permanent bene- 
fit to our whole organization. We 
all have a feeling that we have a 
better understanding of what we 
are trying to do, and how it ought 
to be done. 

I won’t go into detail as to the 
steps taken as a result of the pro- 
gram; that isn’t the point of this 
story. I just want to add this much: 
Some jobs were abolished, some 
new jobs were created, various peo- 
ple were shifted, new lines of au- 
thority were set up. But since 
everybody participated, nobody 
“squawked.”’ Nobody quit, although 
this was at a period of good times 
when jobs were easy to get; and 
only two people were let go. 

The moral of this story is just 
this: What you get out of a study 
made by a consulting firm is in 
proportion to what you yourselves 
put into it. Define what you want 
studied—-get your entire manage- 
ment team into the picture—and 
then work with the consultants to 
get your answers. 





Have you delegated responsibility for your valuable 
records to a file clerk? It's not wise. Here is why 


By IDA WELCH 


National Seeretary 


American Records Management Association 


LANNING for the orderly de- 

struction of useless paper and 
the preservation of valuable rec- 
ords is a continuous function of 
business administration. It is not 
a project that can be undertaken 
and considered finished when a 
records retention schedule has been 
established. 

If your corporation has been 
reorganized, or a new company has 
taken over the assets, certainly old 
records will have little value for 
purposes of proof. If an appraisal 
of property was made by an out- 
side firm, the previous property 
ledgers and invoices supporting 
them cannot be used for evaluation 
of property. 

Changes in procedure affect the 
value of records. Original decisions 
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as to what to retain or destroy 
should be reconsidered as new de- 
velopments occur. New equipment 
and methods obsolete yesterday’s 
practices. Take, for instance, the 
tabulating card, with its easily ac- 
cessible information. While the 
cards may have served their origi- 
nal purpose, it is a pity to throw 
away this information that might 
be useful for making future de- 
cisions. Perhaps now these cards 
should be analyzed before they are 
discarded. 


Who Makes the Decision? 


The responsibility for making 
these important decisions about 
your company records should be 
assigned in writing. It may be given 


to a single individual, who depends 
upon the advice and counsel of 
others with different experience, 
training, temperament, and back- 
ground. Considering all phases of 
risk-taking, he makes the final 
decision, 

On the other hand, the responsi- 
bility may rest with a committee. 
The problem in committee action 
is responsibility for results of de- 
cisions. Who is accountable to man- 
agement? And for what? Do com- 
mittee members have authority to 
make decisions, and can they be 
held responsible? Do members be- 
lieve they are serving on the com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity, or 
do they know they have definite 
responsibilities? Are the limits of 
authority defined? 

To be effective, each member 
should be responsible for a different 
component of the retention pro- 
gram. Facts regarding the records 
should be brought before the com- 
mittee members in time for study. 
The results of committee decisions 
should be reported upon and re- 
viewed. In this way, each person 
on the committee seeks experience 
and information in a specific area 
of records requirements, while 
gaining over-all records-manage- 
ment experience. 

Rather than having one retention 
committee pass on every record, 
several committees and individuals 
at graduated organization levels 
should be invested with authority 
for records retention, especially in 
large companies, In this way, high- 
ly paid executives need not spend 
time on details. Conference time 
could be shortened. Recommenda- 
tions would go up and down the 
line, just as in operating practices. 

A high-level policy-making com- 
mittee should consist of the execu- 
tive officer responsible for records, 
legal counsel, tax counsel, and the 
controller. They could consider such 
matters as: 


1. Records required to keep the 
company in business, 

2. Records required by govern- 
ment agencies. 


3. Possibilities of lawsuits and 
tax suits. Type of records required 
for defense. 


4. Policy on personnel records 
retention. 


5. Long-range historical needs. 


6. Ratio of dollar-cost of reten- 
tion to dollar-risk. 
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7. Survival policies. Dollar-ratio 
of possible loss to cost. 


It should not establish rules 
covering details, but rather issue 
policy instructions on which deci- 
sions can be made by competent 
personnel. 

A secondary committee might 
establish retention schedules that 
carry out the scope of the policy- 
committee’s decisions. This com- 
mittee should consist of the records- 
control manager, the department 
head, and a top-level accountant, 
with perhaps a systems man. 

They could consider the proce- 
dures that produce records related 
to the assets and liabilities of the 
company, and make the building of 
better records with less paper the 
cone of their objectives. 

The records-control manager can 
give the committee the facts re- 
garding volume, frequency of refer- 
ence, past practices, and cost of 
maintaining the present record sys- 
tem. The accountant can examine 
the control of paper work and prop- 
erty, and determine what records 
are required to support other ac- 
counting records. If a particular 
record is part of an involved sys- 
tem, flow charts showing the inter- 
relation of the records would be 
helpful. 


The opinions of the department 
head as to the usefulness of his 
records are most important. If 
decisions are contrary to his wishes, 
he has a right to be absolved from 
responsibility for the record. 

Facts regarding the record should 
be given each person in sufficient 
time to allow study of the value 
of the record. The group should 
determine whether additional legal 
advice is desirable before making 
a final decision. In relation to com- 
pany policies, the committee can 
then decide what records are im- 
portant, and for how long they 
should be kept. 

Retention schedules for records 
that have no relation to assets and 
liabilities of the company could be 
made by a third committee or series 
of committees, consisting of the 
operating department head and the 
records-control manager. 

Nonessential records, the useful 
records, and information records 
make up the bulk of a company’s 
paper work and are not usually a 
vital part of the records-retention 
program. The important thing is to 
clear them out of the storage areas. 

Every company is not large 
enough to support a historian and 
a statistician. But, no matter how 
large or how small a company may 
be, it has future need for informa- 


tion of this kind. It is buried in the 
records. It is not the record itself, 
but the intangible thing known as 
information. When the function 
cannot be assigned to someone in 
the company, even a small company 
would be wise to hire professional 
assistance from the outside to set 
up practices for retrieving and 
storing such information. 


Reasons for Keeping Records 


PROOF OF TRANSACTIONS is 
one type of record that should be 
saved: proof of the receipt of 
money; proof of payment of the 
money; proof of the ownership of 
property; proof of purchase, or 
expenses properly incurred. 

It is the quality and completeness 
of the records made from the origi- 
nal papers that determines whether 
or not you can destroy the originals 

not reference or usage, or the 
fact that other companies do or do 
not destroy similar papers. 

The best approach to retention 
schedules is to begin at the begin- 
ning—-with the general ledger—-and 
analyze the content of the records 
according to the company’s require- 
ments for information, rather than 
try to determine their usefulness 
by frequency of reference over a 
period of years. 





Who Makes Decisions? 


Single Individual Single Individual 


Single Committee Executives 


Several Committees 


Executive Officer 
Legal Counsel 
Tax Counsel 
Controller 


I. Policy-Making 


Committee 


II. Records- 
Requirements 
Committee 


Department Head 


III. Useful Records 


Committee 





Consisting of 


Records Control Manager 


Top-Level Accountant 


Operating Department Head | 1 
Records Control Manager 


WAYS OF HANDLING RECORDS RETENTION 


Re sponstbu tre s 


Makes all decisions 


Makes all decisions 


Determines 


1. Records required to keep company 


in business 


Records required by governments 
and tax 


3. Possibilities of lawsuits 
suits Type of records for defense 
Policy on personnel records 
Long-range historical needs 
Ratio of dollar-cost 
dollar risk 

Survival policies. Dollar-ratio « 


possible loss to cost 


Procedures that 
related to assets and liabilities 


less paper 


storage area 


of retention to 


produce records 


How to build better records with 


Clear out nonessential records from 


idvantages Disadvantages 


Depends upon advice Takes all risks 
and counsel of others 


Lack of respon 
sibility. Time 
consuming 


Combines experience 
with information 


Decisions can be made 
by people familiar with 
Highly paid 


need not 


proble ms 
executives 
spend time on details 
Recomn endations can 


go up or do Vn line 
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PROOF OF ASSETS AND LIA- 
BILITIES: What would happen if 
property of the company were de- 
stroyed by fire, flood, explosion, or 
bombing? Where in the records is 
the proof that the property actually 
existed, and the proof of owner- 
ship? Where is the proof of today’s 
value of the inventories, machin- 
ery, and buildings? Will the basic 
proof stand alone, or must it be 
supported by original data? The 
records that answer these questions 
should be singled out. If necessary, 
a trial run to reconstruct values of 
property should be made, and the 
advice and assistance of competent 
insurance counsel secured. Insur- 
ance is recovered on proof, not on 
conjecture. 

PROOF OF INDIVIDUAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY is another impor- 
tant reason for producing records. 
Such proof might assure auditors, 
stockholders, and directors that 
assets and liabilities as set forth 
in the balance sheet are correct. 
Or, that expenditures are properly 
offset by receipts, and distributed 
to departments originally authoriz- 
ing the charges. Proof of the fact 
that the payroll represents man- 
hours of work received by the com- 
pany; that the arithmetic is ac- 
curate. Proof within organizational 
responsibilities; that so-and-so 
completed a transaction—not some- 
one else. Proof that they did not 
err; that if an error was made, 
someone else made it. 

Such records are necessary to the 
individual, or so he believes. The 
job in records retention is to decide 
which of these “proof’’ records is 
also necessary to the existence of 
the company, and which might be 
purely an “individual responsi- 
bility” record. 

PROOF OF PRIOR USAGE: 
Engineering and research files 
should be so set up that, as filing 
takes place, papers of temporary 
value are separated from those of 
permanent value. The permanent 
file should support the doctrine of 
“prior usage” necessary to estab- 
lish patent claims. Dates are im- 
portant. Every piece of paper- 
sketch, note, letter, and drawing 
should be dated. 

This is valuable for ordinary 
reference, but particularly so if the 
company becomes involved in in- 
fringement or other patent suit 
claims. Generally, engineering 
drawings that are coded and num- 
bered are preserved, but the factual 
data created before the drawing is 
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formalized is important enough to 
be investigated by the records-re- 
tention group. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION: 
Records built up for the collection 
and manufacture of data are the 
big-volume records. The statistical 
and auxiliary books are integrated 
into the processing of company 
papers, and are supported by the 
same original media as the books 
of account. Territorial records of 
sales, distribution of advertising, 
cost accounts, and supply invento- 
ries are built up for the express 
purpose of giving information on 
which to base decisions. 

It might be desirable to put a 
little extra work into condensing 
the information on these papers and 
destroying them, rather than keep- 
ing them to produce other possible 
forms. If the method of producing 
the analysis is carefully recorded, 
and the analysis is filed with the 
method, the records have little 
further value. 

Other data records are those 
built up through collection and 
posting of details. Cost accounting 
and research and statistical records 
are in this category. Production 
data and inventory records also 
have a tendency to create reams 
of files. In these areas, it would be 
better to preserve records of the 
experience gained in creating the 
data, rather than a maze of papers. 

Take a long look at source rec- 
ords that can be used for statistics 
before you destroy them—such as 
sales order, freight bills, invoices, 
and production reports. Squeeze 
out all information that may be 
valuable for future decisionmaking. 
Inquire into the tabulating services 
that can be rendered by outside 
companies to summarize such data. 
You may be surprised to find that 
precious information can be corre- 
lated at nominal cost. 

HISTORY: Historical informa- 
tion falls into two categories: the 
business history, which may be 
useful in establishing future poli- 
cies and long-range plans, and the 
sentimental or romantic history of 
a company. 

The books, records, and reports, 
of course, prove what has been ac- 
complished and are important busi- 
ness history. Minute books are sup- 
posed to record decisions. However, 
one important phase of business 
history is neglected in most organi- 
zations, and that is the record of 
why certain decisions were made. 

With today’s efficient dictating 


and transcribing machines, execu- 
tives on the decisionmaking level 
should summarize the reasons for 
important decisions which affect 
sales policies, price changes, per- 
sonnel relations, and accounting 
practices, The next thing, of course, 
is setting up a pattern so that these 
reports are removed from the rou- 
tine files and placed in historical 
files, where they can be found 10, 
20, or 30 years from now. 

DUPLICATIONS of files are not 
as frequent as one might suppose, 
from the many multiple forms that 
are in use. A duplicate form is not 
necessarily a duplicate record. For 
instance, a maintenance depart- 
ment issues work orders. The origi- 
nal copy goes to the accounting 
department, where it is processed 
and filed by work-order number. 
The second copy is filed by building 
name, and becomes part of the 
maintenance history of the build- 
ing. The second copy also repre- 
sents a cross reference from the 
building name to the costs accumu- 
lated on the work orders. Both files 
are necessary and useful enough to 
warrant the cost of keeping them. 

OUTSIDE INFORMATION: This 
is an area that requires policy de- 
cisions. While exchange of infor- 
mation with other firms is desir- 
able, often large files are built up 
and maintained because one indi- 
vidual has established a reputation 
for having all the information 
available. The public relations 
value of sustaining such a reputa- 
tion might offset the cost. However, 
a company would do well to find 
out what others in the same indus- 
try are doing, and then decide 
whether or not the practice is 
worth the cost. 


Summary 


Records retention schedules are 
simply written procedures based on 
the knowledge and experience of 
individuals in an organization. The 
reasons for keeping the records are 
divorced from the reasons for 
manufacturing them. By delegating 
responsibility for component parts 
of the program to several people, 
management can be_ reasonably 
sure that teams of records experts 
will emerge within the organiza- 
tion. The program will have uni- 
formity over the years. The quality 
of records produced will improve. 
Equipment and space allotted to 
records will be utilized to better 
advantage. 
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SPEEDS 
PAPERWORK 


After positioning document to be copied at Fairmont Foods Company, operator of XeroX® No. 4 camera (above) swings copyboard to vertical axis for reduction 
exposure. Resulting electrostatic image is developed in XeroX processor (extreme right) and fused for permanency in XeroX heat fuser (beneath clock 


at FAIRMONT FOODS COMPANY, omana, NEB. 


@ Increases production schedules 200% @ Permits enlargements or reductions from originals 
@ Releases 50% of former production space @ Improves quality of finished product 100% 


In a food sales firm the size of Fair- 
mont Foods Company of Omaha, 
which grosses more than $100 million 
annually, communications are of prime 
importance. Anything that can be done 
to speed information to Fairmont’s 50 
branch offices in 32 states means time 
and money saved. 

Since Fairmont installed XeroX 
copying equipment, it has cut produc- 
tion costs 50%, increased production 
schedules by 200%, released for other 
office purposes 50% of the space for- 
merly devoted to reproduction facili- 
ties, and is producing an end product it 
deems 100% superior to former efforts. 

Monthly, Fairmont mails 1,500 fi- 
nancial statements to branch offices 
plus sales brochures, office and special 
forms, and budget reports. 


It used to require a crew of four, 
working five days a week each month, 
just to tura out the financial state- 
ments. Now, two persons do the job in 
two days by using xerography. Costs 
have been cut from 10 cents a state- 
ment to four cents, and the statement 
is now more readable. 

In another application, the prepara- 
tion of sales brochures, xerography has 
cut costs 50 cents each. Thus, every 
time Fairmont sends out 1,000 bro- 
chures not an unusual number—it 
saves $500. 

Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, elec- 
trostatic process copying anything writ- 
ten, printed, typed, or drawn—in the 
same, enlarged, or reduced size—onto 
offset paper masters for multiple runoff 


on offset duplicators 


Let us show you with facts and fig 
ures how versatile xerography can cut 
your duplicating costs for all kinds of 
paperwork 


WRITE for 


folders showing how xerography is sav- 


proot-ol-perlormance 


ing time and thousands ol dollars lor 
companies of all kinds, large and small 
HaLtow Xerox Inc., 59-84X% Haloid 
Street, Rochester 3, N.Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities 


Oo ca Rank-Xerox Limeren, I / ngland 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Fourth tn a Series of -Orticles on Systems Procedures 


How to Create and Maintain a Manual 
To Keep Good Systems Intact 


ITH great expectations, a well- 
known firm put a systems 
change into effect about six months 
ago. Much study and planning had 
preceded it. The transition was 
accompanied by the expense and 
agony associated with all major 
changes in procedures. But since 
all the workers had been thorough- 
ly trained in the new system, its 
benefits to the company and them- 
selves, no long-range problems 
were anticipated. 

Checking back after six months’ 
operation, some surprises awaited 
management. Things looked differ- 
ent. The only recognizable compo- 
nent of the new system was an 
expensive piece of equipment now 
standing dust covered in the corner 

only being used occasionally for 
a purpose completely foreign to the 
one intended. 

For no particular reason, things 
are not running as planned. Awk- 
ward deviations have been intro- 
duced; exceptional situations have 
been built into the procedure; and 
wasteful, avoided routines have 
been resurrected. 

A good procedure manual and a 
good standard practice instruction 
could have prevented this dis- 
appointing development. Regular 
personal follow-ups are required, 
too, but it is much easier to keep 
the new system in line when these 
two management-backed guides 
exist. 

The procedure manual spells out 
the intergroup responsibilities of a 
system. It gives the general direc- 
tives to guide supervision along 
management’s planned path. The 
standard practice instruction is the 
detailed, step-by-step instruction 
for each person who regularly 
works within the system. To be 
truly effective, each manual must 
be well planned, actively supported 
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by top management, and kept al- 
ways up to date. Each manual has 
its particular requirements; this 
article examines those of the pro- 
cedure manual. 


What 
manual? 


belongs in a _ procedure 


1. Narrative descriptions of op- 
erating systems such as production 
scheduling, purchasing and requisi- 
tioning procedures, invoicing, re- 
ceiving and shipping, and so forth. 


2. Instructions of a general na- 
ture, on such things as messenger 
service, the use of travel-expense 
reports, reproduction facilities, 
forms design service, and the like. 


3. Statements of company policy 
which require a more general dis- 
tribution than the top-level, semi- 
confidential policy manual. For ex- 
ample, a policy directive on off- 
hours employment by company per- 
sonnel would belong in a procedure 
manual, whereas a policy on limits 
of authority for expenditures 
should certainly not be so widely 
publicized. 


What not to include 


1. The manual should not include 
organization charts—a separate 
type of information. 


2. Job descriptions, limits of spe- 
cific job authority, and wage or 
salary information belong not here 
but in more confidential personnel 
reports, 


3. Both management-scope 
policy and employee-level, specific, 
standard practice instruction be- 
long somewhere other than here. 


Is top-management backing nec- 
essary for the manual? 

Unequivocally, yes. A procedure 
manual is the operating law of the 
company; without backing from 


By Walter S. Athearn 
Management Engineer 
Norris & Elliott, Inc. 


the president of the company (or 
the head of a division in a large 
company) it is like unenforceable 
traffic laws. When a middle execu- 
tive can override a company proce- 
dure at his whim, even the paper 
it is printed on is wasted. In setting 
up a company procedure manual, 
do not accept less than top-manage- 
ment approval of the project. 

One of the first procedures in a 
company should be one on the 
policy, operation, and format of the 
procedure manual itself. This 
should include most of the sort of 
information which follows here. 


Policy 


Procedures which are in effect in 
an approved manual must be fol- 
lowed in the day-to-day operations 
of all personnel of the area covered 
by that manual. This should be a 
recognized and enforceable rule, to 
give the manual the authority 
which management should want 
for it. 


It should also be a matter of 
policy that the manual is: 


a. Inexpensive, quick, and easy 
to issue or revise. 


b. Easy to keep up to date. 


c. Written in concise, readable 
English. 


d. Simply indexed for easy refer- 
ence and use. 


Control of Manuals 


Procedures should be available to 
whomever has a justifiable use for 
them. At the discretion of the issu- 
ing person or group, a copy of an 
individual procedure should be 
given to any level of employee 
when it can be helpful to him in his 
daily work. 
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It should require approval of a 
fairly high supervisory or manage- 
ment level before a procedure or 
manual can be taken from the 
plant, for it may contain instruc- 
tions not for general or competitive 
use. This should also be required 
clearance when other companies 
ask for a copy of a procedure. 

Each page of either a new or 
revised procedure must be signed 
off by the highest authority level 
of the area covered by the manual. 
With a company-wide manual this 
need not be the president; but it 
should be the controller, vice-presi- 
dent, or other first-line executive. 
Each page should be so signed, to 
give management acceptance to 
each requirement which the proce- 
dure imposes on company opera- 
tions. This also permits revision of 
a single page without the need for 
reissuing the entire procedure. 


How Many Manuals? 


Consider carefully how many 
procedure manuals are necessary; 
the tendency is toward having too 
many. Most companies of less than 
750 to 1,000 employees will find 
one fully adequate, though the na- 
ture of the business will better 
dictate this dividing point. But 
above this point, what is the cri- 
terion for deciding? 

On the one hand, too many manu- 
als becomes confusing, hard to con- 
trol and maintain, and difficult to 
interrelate. On the other, the need 
to make prompt up-dating changes 
in one area must not be hampered 
by a complex chain of command. 
In a large company, each area can 
have an autonomy of its own for 
certain classes of procedures when 
united by a broader company-wide 
manual for general direction and 
for policy-type pronouncements. 

With two levels—departmental 
and compan y-wide—the depart- 
mental manual becomes the operat- 
ing manual, covering specific pro- 
cedural instructions. A procedure 
covering two or more manual areas, 
for example, would be best ex- 
pressed not at the company-wide 
level, but at the operating, depart- 
mental-manual level, appearing in 
each of these manuals, but each 
varied in content to suit its par- 
ticular area. 

It is also true that to use systems 
men (or the like) at company-wide 
level to originate procedures deeply 
involving departmental detail is to 
create a remoteness of interest 
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which can only hurt results, for 
men at the departmental level are 
most familiar with the personali- 
ties and details of their own areas. 

So it will develop that each level 
of manual, in the large company, 
will have a character and emphasis 
of its own. 


Issuing and Distributing 


Manuals and procedures and 
their revisions should be approved, 
issued, and distributed by one as- 
signed person or group for the com- 
pany or area of coverage. He main- 
tains the regular distribution list, 
which usually covers all super- 
visory level employees and above, 
plus those (in the large organiza- 
tion) in other allied areas whose 
general concern merits their hav- 
ing a full manual. 

There are several ways to issue 
procedures. To distribute them as 
is, with no descriptive explanation 
attached, often results in those 
most concerned overlooking impor- 
tant changes. Special marking of 
changes to a revised procedure does 
little better, for deletions are 
missed, and the nature of a change 
is hard to learn without direct com- 
parison with the replaced proce- 
dure—and few will take the effort 
to do that. Besides, these special 
markings—for immediate notice 
only—are permanently on the pro- 
cedure, and are often more distract- 
ing than helpful. 

An effective method is to issue 
each new procedure with a note 
attached stating that this is a new 
procedure, the manual it is for (if 
more than one manual), and the 
names of those who were consulted 
in (and who approved) its prepa- 
ration. Thus, if a particular depart- 
ment head’s name appears on the 
list, it can be assumed that at least 
the men under him will study the 
procedure carefully. 

Each revised procedure, similar- 
ly, is distributed with a note at- 
tached stating that it is a revised 
issue, the name of the procedure 
it replaces, the names of those who 
were consulted on the revision, and 
a capsuled statement of the nature 
of the revisions. 

On an occasional procedure of 
special significance, a separate 
memo, signed by the _ interested 
executive, may accompany it to 
assure thorough reading and action. 

One complete and up-to-date pro- 
cedure manual should be kept by 


the issuing person or group. In the 
large company, the systems man- 
ager (or equivalent) should also 
have a copy of each procedure 
manual, and receive all additions 
and revisions to it. 

Replaced or obsolete procedures 
should be thrown out. A procedure 
is a working tool; its historical 
value is nil. 


Procedure Manual Binder 


So simple a thing as the binder 
fer procedures may lead to the 
downfall of the manual as a work 
ing tool. Either it is a massive, 
gold-embossed creation, freighted 
with prestige and glamour at $5 a 
copy; or there is no binder at all 
procedures being issued and distri- 
buted, then usually lost in the pro- 
fusion of memos and reports that 
clutter every active management 
man’s desk. 

Consider first the purpose of the 
procedure manual: It is used en- 
tirely within the company, as a 
day-to-day working tool; so any 
expense to achieve beauty or effect 
above the normal requirement of 
neatness and readability is not 
justified. A standard three-ring 
notebook, durable enough to last a 
reasonable time, should be the only 
authorized binder for the procedure 
manual. Gummed labels can be used 
for the cover title, ring-book binder 
clips to label the binding edge. 

Ring binders have an undeniable 
advantage besides low cost over 
post binders, fasteners, and most 
others, in that a single page can be 
added in its proper place quickly 
and without fuss. 


Indexing 


Of the two basic types of index- 
ing—alphabetical and numerical 
the most logical for finding titles 
is alphabetical; numerical requires 
complicated coding which often 
only the originator understands. 
Alphabetical indexing also allows 
for limitless random expansion, as 
any big-city phone book illustrates. 

For an alphabetized procedure 
manual, the only caution necessary 
is that the first word of each pro- 
cedure title be chosen with care, so 
that it is a cue to locating the pro- 
cedure itself. By using the first 
four letters of the procedure title 
as an indexing code for the top out- 
side corner of the format, an ade- 
quately close breakdown is possible 
for quick reference. 





Some manuals adapt themselves 
to sectionalizing by department. If 
the question of sectionalizing arises, 
the best answer is usually “don’t,” 
because of the structural confusion 
it adds. Only the larger companies 
will sometimes find sectionalizing 
a help. When it is used, the four- 
letter indexing is preceded by a 
section number. Always reserve 
Section 1 for the “General” or 
“Miscellaneous” procedures that fit 
no specific category; to give it a 
later number hinders expansion of 
the number of manual sections. 

When the manual has 15 or 20 
procedures in it, an index page may 
be helpful. With this alphabetical 
arrangement, only the titles need 
be listed in order. The index can be 
on card stock, colored for quick 
finding, and in the front of the 
manual. Titles should be listed as 
many to a page as can be neatly 
done, so that scanning to find the 
procedure with an elusive title is 
easy. Two-column arrangement 
helps. 

For the sectionalized manual, the 
divider card between sections can 
double as the index. Indexes need 
be up-dated only after several pro- 
cedure changes. For with alpha- 
betical coding, users will most often 
ignore the index anyhow, and go 
directly to the procedure itself. 


Procedure Dating 


Each procedure page, besides 
showing title, indexing, page num- 
bering, and approvals, needs one 
or two dates—the date the basic 
procedure was first effective, and 
the date of this particular revision. 
Other dates (the date of the super- 
seded version, for instance) have no 
practical value and only clutter the 
page. 

When a single page of a proce- 
dure is revised, only that page need 
be reissued, as each page is sepa- 
rately approved; so a revision date 
for it alone is sufficient. 


Design of the Procedure Sheet 


The format of the procedure 
should identify it readily from 
other papers; but extra expense for 
special paper and special printing 
not only are unnecessary, they may 
hamper quick and easy issuance, 
which is a basic requirement. 

Procedures should be reproduced 
on a readily available office ma- 
chine. If an offset duplicator is 
available, the procedure will be 
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very readable, the master easy to 
correct, and the process quick and 
inexpensive. Spirit duplicating also 
is a good process for this, although 
masters are somewhat more diffi- 
cult to correct or to store for a 
length of time. Other processes 
whiteprint, facsimile copying ma- 
chines, and so forth—are too ex- 
pensive unless no other medium is 
readily available. 

With offset or spirit duplicating 
as the medium, the procedure for- 
mat can be printed directly onto the 
master, and copies onto blank 
paper. Processes involving the cost 
and delay of negatives, plates, spe- 
cial composition, and so _ forth, 
defeat the purpose of a workable, 
up-to-date manual, so should be 
avoided. Reductions should also be 
rejected, except for charts and 
drawings, when necessary, as being 
slow, expensive, and harder to read. 

The format should be simple, and 
designed to provide the maximum 
typing area for the body of the 
form. The name of the company 
not only is unnecessary on this ex- 
clusively internal document, but 
can be undesirable—should com- 
pany information on it get out of 
the plant to competitors or others. 

Probably the most readable type 
style is either standard elite or pica 
on a regular office typewriter, and 
it is also the most available. Use 
of an expensive machine to get 
special typed effects certainly does 
not impress factory or office 
workers with management’s desire 
for simple and economic company 
methods. (The only prestige neces- 
sary to get their interested atten- 
tion is the approval signature sec- 
tion at the bottom of the page.) 

White paper is most readable, 
most available, and least expensive 
for manual pages. 

When the company has more 
than one manual, the same format 
will suit for all, with “Procedure 
Manual” (at the top) replaced by 
“Manufacturing Procedure,” “Pur- 
chasing Procedure,” ‘Administra- 
tive Procedure” (for the company- 
wide manual), and so forth. 


Paragraphing 


When a procedure is written to 
require more than a second indenta- 
tion, the paragraphing becomes 
complex and hard to follow. With 
such a problem, reorganize the pro- 
cedure to simplify the paragraph- 
ing. To help with this, keep in mind 
that three or more terms of a series 


do not necessarily require para- 
graphing; they often read as easily 
when kept in sentence structure. 

A system of paragraph number- 
ing is helpful; for a used manual 
will often be referred to, and num- 
bering can be a simple reference. 

The most common system is the 
jumble of Roman numerals, capi- 
tals and small letters, half- and 
full-parentheses, and so forth. The 
Armed Forces developed a cleaner 
Arabic-numeral system of number- 
period-number-period which works 
well, but which loses its effective- 
ness when the left side of the page 
gets taken up with a long string of 
numbers, A briefed version of this, 
limiting it to two or three indenta- 
tions, works very well for most 
procedures: 


1.0 Major paragraph. 
1.1 First indentation, fol- 


lowed by 12,13... 139, 
1.10, 1.11, and so forth. 


a. Second indentation. Us- 
ing “a” instead of 1.1.1 
effectively halts the desire 
to continue, and is easier 
to read. 


Occasionally, especially on long 
procedures, a third indentation is 
unavoidable; in which case use 
“1.1.1” as the second indentation, 
“a” as the third. But stop there! 


Procedure Organization 


Procedures are most effective 
when not tied to a rigid structural 
form. Three items common to most 
procedures may be used as the only 
requirements necessary for simple 
uniformity: 


1.0 CONTENTS—A brief index 
of what the procedure covers. Full 
sentences are not necessary, nor 
are paragraph number references. 


2.0 POLICY—A statement of the 
management policy or aim behind 
the procedure. 


3.0 DEFINITIONS—A listing 
and definition of all words, abbre- 
viations, or classifications of spe- 
cial meaning or use in the proce- 
dure. (This section is often not 
necessary. ) 


The headings and write-up of the 
balance of the procedure follow 
whatever arrangement is most logi- 
cal for it. For economy of space 
with legibility, single space be- 
tween sentences of a paragraph, 
double space between paragraphs. 
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English Usage 


Good books on business writing 
are easily available, and their dic- 
tums should be taken to heart. How 
a procedure is written is the single 
greatest influence upon its usability. 
Attempts at effect, at stodginess, 
or at high-flown language, can be 
its death knell. 


A few basic rules will suffice 
here: 


1. Procedure-writing must fol- 
low the basic principles of good 
English usage and accepted diction- 
ary spelling. 

2. Write in the present 
except where the meaning of a 
sentence requires another tense. 
Leave future tense to proposals of 
plans not yet put into effect. 


tense 


3. Use short, common words in- 
stead of long, special-meaning 
words. 


4. Prefer direct, 
ments of fact. 


positive state- 


5. Prefer action verbs to nouns 
and gerunds. 


6. Do not underline for em- 
phasis; leave the enforcement to 
the approval signatures at the 
bottom of the page. 


7. Do not capitalize except for 
proper nouns (names of depart- 
ments, titles of individuals, names 
of forms, and so forth). 


A strong but simple procedure 
presents management’s operating 
rules clearly, in a way everyone in 
the company can understand and 
act upon. If your manual meets 
such requirements, it has great 
value as a recognized working tool. 
By its usability it helps to make 
new ideas and methods much easier! 
both to teach and to enforce. 





How Times Have Changed 


OMPARED with today’s en- 

lightened personnel relations, 
yesteryear’s office rules and regu- 
lations seem medieval indeed. We 
thought it might be fun to contrast 
the two—the recommendations of 
the Bureau of Business Practice 
on “How to Spank Your Secre- 
tary,”’ and the rules posted by car- 
riage manufacturers in 1872. Here 
goes: 


Today 


According to the editors of the 
Bureau of Business Practice, there 
comes a time in every business- 
man’s life when he can no longer 
postpone a serious talk with his 
secretary about her unsatisfactory 
performance. He dislikes the pros- 
pect because he fears that she will 
react with anger, defensiveness, 
furious argument, or a fit of the 
sulks, He’s not sure he can handle 
any of these reactions. 

They suggest a list of ‘‘don’ts” to 
observe, to steer clear of such un- 
pleasant situations: 


1. Don’t let your irritation goad 
you into extravagant statements 
you can’t back up. Avoid booby 
traps like “you never .. .”’ or “‘you 
always ...” They aren’t likely to 
be true, anyway. 

2. Don’t tell her that she is a 
very careless person, It’s better to 
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say she has made some careless 
mistakes. You can’t expect to at- 
tack somebody’s character traits 
or personality without arousing 
considerable antagonism. 


3. Don’t ever generalize first. A 
generalized criticism your 
filing is terrible .. . your typing is 
full of errors you are always 
behind in your work . . .”—is an 
attack. The instant the words have 
left your mouth, she is on the de- 
fensive, and her mind is closed to 
your supporting evidence. Detail- 
ing specific errors made, specific 
assignments left undone, specific 
instances of undesirable behavior, 
may make the generalization un- 
necessary. Your secretary may 
very well admit and define het 
fault herself, which is much better. 


4. Don’t bring up incidents that 
happened ago. For one 
thing, neither of you will really re- 
member the details. For another, 
it tends to give a secretary the 
feeling that she can never live 
down past faults. If you can’t find 
enough to talk about in what has 
happened during the past month, 
perhaps you shouldn’t be criticiz- 
ing her at all. 

5. Don’t tell her she 
more work, unless you also tell her 
how much more, and make sugges- 
tions for achieving the greater out- 


months 


must do 


put you want. Don’t let her leave 
your office until you are absolutely 
sure she understands what you 
mean by “improvement” and that 
she knows how to do better. Secre- 
taries usually wilt under a gen- 
eral sense of wrongdoing. They 
need a guide as to what more is 
expected of them and what they 
can do to try to live up to those 
expectations. 


6. Don’t forget that what you 
are talking about is a serious mat- 
ter to both you and your secre- 
tary. The longer it takes you to 
get down to business, the more ap- 
prehensive she is going to feel. 
Don’t try to lighten the proceed- 
ings by kidding, by introductory 
social chitchat or talking about the 
local baseball teams. 


Yesteryear 


Now, consider the plight of the 
poor office worker back in 1872. 
Here is the list of rules that rec- 
ords show he was handed: 


1. Office employees each day will 
fill lamps, clean chimneys, and 
trim wicks. Wash windows once a 
week 

2. Each 
bucket of 
coal for 


clerk will bring in a 
water and a scuttle of 
the day’s business. 


3. Make pens carefully. 
You may whittle nibs to your in- 
dividual taste. 


your 


1. Men employees will be given 
an evening off each week for court- 
ing purposes, or two evenings a 
week if they are church-goers. 


5. After 13 hours of labor in the 
office, the employee should spend 
the remaining time reading the 
Bible and other good books. 


6. Every employee should lay 
aside from each pay a goodly sum 
of his earnings for his benefit dur- 
ing his declining years, so that he 
will not be a burden on society. 


7. Any employee who smokes 
Spanish cigars, uses liquor in any 
form, frequents pool and_ public 
halls, or gets shaved in a barber- 
shop, will give good reason to sus- 
pect his worth, intentions, in- 
tegrity, and honesty. 


8. The employee who has per- 
formed his labors faithfully and 
without fault for five years, will be 
given an increase of 5 cents a day 
in his pay, providing profits from 
the business permit it. 
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lt Takes Teamwork to Reduce the Cost of Letters 


As we prepare to meet the stiffened competition of 1959, everyone on 
the letter-writing team—from dictator to mail clerk—should be encour- 
aged to meet the challenge of producing better letters at less cost 


By Herta A. Murphy 


Assistant Professor of Business Writing 
University of Washington 


ORRESPONDENCE is the com- 
C munications lifeline of busi- 
ness—it is an expensive lifeline, 
and getting more costly every 
year.* Any savings realized in this 
area could snowball into a substan- 
tial sum over a long period of time. 
While the content of a letter is 
chiefly the dictator’s responsibility, 
its ultimate effectiveness will de- 
pend upon the other “assembly 
line” helpers. The office manager, 
or whoever is in charge of corre- 
spondence, has important oppor- 
tunities to help cut correspondence 
costs, 

He can help employees realize 
that errors and waste affect the 
entire customer relations program, 
the profits of their company, and 
ultimately their salaries, too. 
They'll work harder to maintain 
high standards. 

*See “Cost of a Business Letter Now 
$1.70," from May 1957 AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 
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Management's Part 


Adequate training courses can be 
made available when necessary, and 
any improvements shown should be 
encouraged. Some system should be 
used to make sure someone checks, 
at least occasionally, on the quality 
of work done by transcribers, 
typists, and mail clerks. 

Management can provide up-to- 
date equipment to expedite typing, 
copying, duplicating, envelope prep- 
aration, and mailing. 

To decrease typing costs, it is 
good economy to consider, for ex- 
ample, the relative merits of elec- 
tric or manual typewriters for your 
office output, and of pica versus 
elite type. 

With elite type (12 letters to the 
horizontal inch), a transcriber can 
get 20 percent more message into 
a given space than with pica type 
(10 letters to the inch). That space- 
saving can mean the difference be- 
tween a one- or two-page letter, 
with the resulting increase in mail- 
ing costs and material used, not to 
mention the cost of the time used 
by the transcriber to assemble the 
second sheets and type the proper 


heading on the second page. This 
wave of cost that started with the 
ripple of a slightly larger size type 
eventually builds up into thousands 
of two-page letters taking up twice 
as much room as they should in 
filing cabinets. 

Nevertheless, there are situations 
in which smaller type would be 
undesirable and actually wasteful. 
If a business requires many carbon 
copies and numerous figures that 
are not spelled out, pica type, or 
even a larger size type, is easier to 
read and thus helps avoid errors. 

Another piece of office equipment 
that will help cut letter costs is the 
copying machine—either the porta- 
ble or standard size. In a few min- 
utes, for a few cents each, a copy- 
ing machine will make copies of 
written material it might take a 
stenographer hours to type. 

Also available are machines for 
addressing envelopes, as weli as for 
counting, assembling, stapling, fold- 
ing, and inserting materials. 

If your company uses numerous 
form letters, it might be able to 
cut costs tremendously by installing 
automatic typewriters and duplicat- 
ing machines. 
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The purchasing department can 
get into the letter-cost-cutting pic- 
ture by choosing supplies for ulti- 
mate customer appeal and for econ- 
omy. Paper quality (and colors) 
will vary, of course, for different 
purposes. It is obviously desirable 
to have a less-expensive letterhead 
for the relatively unimportant rou- 
tine matters, lighter weight for 
lengthy airmail correspondence, 
and the cheapest paper for inter- 
office memorandums. Tissue-weight 
sheets for copies save expense and 
filing space, too. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of 
using better quality, but smaller 
size, paper for correspondence 
where possible. If your dictators 
have been trained to write short, 
to-the-point letters, the copy should 
fit easily on smaller letterheads and 
give added distinction to the result- 
ing correspondence. 

Direct-mail experts agree on the 
importance of the envelope in a 
mailing. Businessmen would do 
well to follow their example. The 
envelope is the ‘“package’’ for your 
letter, so it should match the paper 
in quality and color. It should be 
heavy enough to accommodate the 
letter and any enclosures without 
becoming dog-eared or torn. 

Airmail envelopes will expedite 
post office handling. Window enve- 
lopes, on the other hand, are ex- 
cellent time- and materials-savers 
for general correspondence, but un- 
suitable for “‘prestige’’ letters. 


The Transcriber’s Part 


Whether she’s a private secre- 
tary or a typist in a steno pool, the 
transcriber can find many ways to 
improve the effectiveness of letters 
and ultimately cut costs. 

Her first duty, of course, is to 
type the letter attractively and ac- 
curately. If the letter form has 
been standardized throughout the 
firm, all well and good. If not, the 
transcriber must choose her own 
format, which might be the “full 
block,’’ various modifications of 
block, or the simplified form. One 
of the easiest for your stenogra- 
phers to use quickly is the simpli- 
fied form, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Office Management Association. 
It will save time and costs by elimi- 
nating hundreds of daily strokes on 
tabular keys, punctuation keys, and 
letter keys. 

Second, the transcriber should 
train herself to type a mailable 
letter in the first attempt. Making 
rough drafts and retyping them 
wastes both time and materials. As 
she types the letter, the transcriber 
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Vow, tn one volume —ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 








OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office executives 


Every office executive wil! find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost control, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 
much more. 


Carefully compiled and edited, the valuable experiences of other executives like 
yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections—Illustrated and Indexed 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 


What are the eight basic steps to cost control? 














| the Dartneli Corporation—Book Dept 
How should | set up and operate a steno pool? ' 4664 Ravenswood Avenue 

Can my company afford electronic data proc Chicago 40, Illinois 

essing? What can it do for us? Please send a copy of the new OFFICE 
MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. If it doesn't fill 


What should be included in a good manva 
9 the bill ($15, plus postage), I'll return it 


of office procedure? What should be left out? 
within 10 days for full credit 


Bill us Check attached 


What compensation are office executives get 
ting these doys? 


Can | train office employees to write bette 
letters? How? 


In leasing office space, what factors must 


| consider? 
How can mail costs be lowered? 


What are the requirements of a good system 
program? 


GUARANTEED 10 SATISFY Stree! 
or your money back! , - ——— 








should be able to intelligently cor- 
rect errors in grammar, facts, omis- 
sion, or punctuation. Any enclo- 
sures should be checked carefully 
to see the right material is sent. 
Many a follow-up letter has had to 
be written due to carelessness on 
this point. 

It also pays to double check to 
see that the inside address and 
salutation agree. Mistakes like 
“Mr.” for “Mrs.” can cost the com- 
pany customers. Another important 
item for the transcriber to watch 
is the date on the letter. This can 
be costly, especially during the first 
two weeks of the new year. 

If the transcriber is the one who 
decides whether or not a letter can 
be answered by a form letter, she 
should exercise care in choosing 
the correct replies. Many inquiries 
of. a routine nature can be an- 
swered quickly by form letters indi- 
vidually typed or run on automatic 
typewriters. Forms can be very 
effective, and great savers of time 
and expense. But they should be 
used only if they exactly fit the 
customer’s needs. Nothing is so 
exasperating as getting a half-an- 
swered letter, because only one part 
of your inquiry was answered by a 
form letter. 

Envelope accuracy is entirely in 
the transcriber’s hands. Since no 
carbon copies are made of them, 
there is no way for anyone to 
double check what was typed on 
mailed envelopes. Here the tran- 
scriber should watch for correct 
spelling of names, and be sure to 
include the company name, proper 
directional signs (N., W., S.E., 
etc.), and state names. Many cities 
have names in common with cities 
in other states, such as: Spring- 
field, Ill.; Springfield, Mo. If the 
letter is misdirected, good will may 
be lost, not to mention wasted 
postage and valuable time. The 
letter may be entirely useless if it 
arrives too late. 


Mailing Department's Part 


Here, proper equipment will save 
time and money: a letter-weight 
scale showing proper postage for 
all classes of mail, a postal manual 
giving postal regulations and rates, 
and a schedule of mail pickup times 
and plane (or train) departure 
times. 

A postage meter for metered 
mail is worth considering, even if 
your company averages $1 or less 
a day for postage. It prints postage 
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—any amount for any kind of mail, 
including parcel post. Because 
meter stamp and dated postmark 
are printed in one operation in your 
office, your mail skips postmarking 
and canceling at the post office. 
Often it catches earlier mail trains 
or planes. 

Alert mailroom personnel can 
save a surprisingly large sum on 
wasted postage, by following these 
rules: 


1. Weigh all doubtful envelopes; 
don’t add extra stamps “just to 
play safe.” 

2. Use special-delivery stamps 
only if a letter can reach its desti- 
nation before the office closes—and 
sooner than regular mail delivery. 

3. Use regular mail instead of 
airmail when letters will reach the 
post office too late to meet plane 
schedules. 

4. Co-ordinate into one envelope, 
if possible, all company messages 
for the same person or branch 
office. This saves postage, enve- 
lopes, and addressing time. 

5. For airmail, use stationery 
and envelopes of 13-pound light- 
weight paper. 

6. Use flat staples or scotch tape, 
instead of the heavier clips. 


7. Instead of enclosing stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes, use spe- 
cial business reply envelopes, on 
which the company pays postage 
only if the customer mails the en- 
velope. (Occasionally—with sales 
letters—it may be better psychol- 
ogy to use actual postage stamps 
to obtain a higher percent of 
replies. ) 

8. Use the right class of mail. 
Hundreds of dollars are wasted 
annually if certain mail (unsealed 
processed form letters, circulars, 
etc.) is sent by first class instead of 
a cheaper class of mail. To send a 
first-class letter with a 350-page 
catalog, your mail clerk may save 
postage by attaching the letter (in 
its sealed envelope with first-class 
postage) to the fourth-class pack- 
age. Duplex envelopes are also 
available. 

Insufficient postage, oddly 
enough, may sometimes be more 
costly than too much—if it results 
in an irritated customer and lost 
business. A good rule is: Weigh 
Doubtful Envelopes, Know Post 
Office Rules, Don’t Guess! 

Sometimes an alert mail clerk 
can save 24 hours or more delivery 
time by posting mail just one hour 








earlier. Avoid the heavy 5 o’clock 
rush—some of the outgoing mail 
should be posted at least once, 
earlier in the day—maybe at noon. 
Often it can then catch earlier 
planes and trains. Another tip: To 
skip one post-office sorting opera- 
tion, separate outgoing mail into 
bundles marked “Local” and “Out 
of Town.” 


Summary 


Everyone on the letter-writing 
team should feel the importance of 
his part in helping to eliminate 
waste, to win friends, to cut costs, 
and to increase profits. Your letter 
is not what you intend or hope it 
to be, but what your reader thinks 
it is. 

The dictator’s chief responsibility 
is the content of the message. Up- 
per and top management can, in 
addition, by its leadership and 
standards help to inspire greater 
efficiency all along the letter as- 
sembly line. 

The office manager or corre- 
spondence supervisor can help cut 
correspondence costs through 
proper methods, procedures, equip- 
ment, supplies, training. The tran- 
scriber—mainly responsible for the 
appearance of the letter, should 
produce attractive, accurate, mail- 
able transcripts usually at the first 
typing. Her competency includes 
also good judgment in proofreading 
and checking for correctness of 
figures, dates, spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, facts, and choice of 
form letters in replying to certain 
inquiries. The other assembly line 
helpers are responsible for sending 
the typed message safely, quickly, 
and economically in an envelope or 
wrapper that will make the best 
possible impression on the reader. 
Their work with envelope, postage, 
enclosures, and separate mailings 
is so significant that it can actually 
help to build or destroy good will. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching 
method of decreasing wastes in 
company letters is by inspiration. 
Because every employee is human, 
he will at times make mistakes and 
allow the quality of his work to 
slip. But also because he is human, 
he will be inspired to cut wastes to 
the barest minimum when he is 
convinced of the importance of his 
work. 

Whenever employees are moti- 
vated by a dedicated desire to 
succeed, the correspondence im- 
provement plan will succeed too! 
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Customers 


like the new statements and order 


confirmations, 


because they are neater and easier to 


read, besides giving them a clear-cut breakdown on all stock purchased by them throughout the month 


Small Office Mechanizes 
For Improved Customer 


By Clay T. Smith 


Auditor, Hill & Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ND of month “bottlenecks” are 
a thing of the past in our ac- 
counting department. Also in the 
past is our old, outmoded, hand- 
written bookkeeping system which 
was in use for more than 30 years. 
In place of the slow, one-journal- 
one-ledger-book-at-a-time method, 
we've installed a 9-total accounting 
machine and combined it with spe- 
cially designed business forms, to 
handle all of our brokerage ac- 
counting. Included in our new sys- 
tem are many simultaneous, time- 
saving operations connected with 
billing, journalizing, and accounts 
receivable and payable. Although 
the system is still relatively new, 
we plan to place cash receipts, cash 
disbursements, and voucher writing 
on the new machine. 
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All in all, it is a terrific improve- 
ment compared with manual meth- 
ods. For example, we now receive 
machine-proven automatic totals 
for each of these records as they 
are prepared. Under our old system 
it was necessary to add, re-add, 
cross check, and recheck each of 
our ledger books and journals for 
minimum accuracy. Of course, this 
was extremely time consuming and 
arduous. Even then were 
frequently difficult to 
cause of illegible handwriting and 
inaccurate figures. 

After careful analysis and eval- 
uation of various methods and 
equipment which would suit 
our requirements, we purchased a 
Burroughs F 1403 Sensimatic. We 
needed an accounting machine ca- 
pable of providing speedy, descrip- 
tive billing more than anything else. 
We also wanted proof-positive, ac- 
curate accounting which 
could easily be prepared in a mini- 


errors 


locate be- 


best 


rec ords 


ervice 


mum amount of time. Actually, 
time was a strategic factor insofar 
as our records must be prepared 


after the exchanges close. Because 
of the various time differentials, 


we have only one hour to prepare 


our billing and transaction records 
during six months of the year. 
Thanks to our new, completely 
mechanized operations, we now 


complete our daily transactions in 
this short period of time—-previous- 
ly, the journal posting often was 
carried to the morning. 

The machine installation 
in line with Hill’s policy of finding 
o do things more efficiently, 


ove! next 


new 1S 
ways t 
and so providing increasingly bette 
for Growth 
peen consistent, 


customers 
has gradual and 
and Hill & Company is now one of 


service its 


the major stockbrokers in Cincin- 
nati, providing complete investment 
services for securities, bonds, and 
mutual funds 
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Probably the biggest headache in 
the old method was getting state- 
ments out on time. Hand posting is 
generally a pretty slow method; 
and when long stock was included 
in a statement, it added greatly to 
this slowness. Now, with modern 





= 





No more bottlenecks for Auditor Smith 
since he designed and set up the com- 
pletely mechanized accounting system 













Cashier watches as operator posts 
long stock to ledger and statement to 
complete account's activity for month 
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machine methods, all of our state- 
ments are completed and fully pre- 
pared as the transactions occur, At 
the end of the month, applicable 
long stock is recorded on each state- 
ment in a matter of minutes, and 
only two days are necessary for the 
entire procedure. Previously the 
ledger balancing, typing of state- 
ments, and listing long stock re- 
quired from two to three weeks. 

Essentially, here’s how our new 
mechanized system works: 

We begin with the sales journal 
procedure which combines all bill- 
ing and journalizing. The sales 
journal is posted on the “trade” 
date. Information for this record is 
taken from the completed sales 
orders which are prelisted for the 
net amount only. The statistical 
breakdown data is then simultane- 
ously posted to the confirmation 
order and sales journal in one effec- 
tive operation on the Typing Sen- 
simatic. Here the machine operator 
uses the typewriter on the Bur- 
roughs machine to record the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Broker and customer's name. 

2. Salesman’s initials. 

3. Discount of stock. 

4. Price of stock. 

She then enters the amount of 
principal, commission, taxes, and 
other amounts, and the machine 
automatically computes and prints 
the net amount on both records. 
The amounts of each transaction 
are also automatically stored in the 
machine. The operation is con- 
tinued for each transaction until 
the run is completed. 

At the end of the run, the ma- 
chine automatically prints each 
column accumulation which must 
balance with the prelist total for 
complete accuracy. Through the 
month, the daily totals are brought 
forward each day until a grand 
total for the month is reached. At 
the end of the month, the totals are 
posted to the general ledger. 

The purchase journal preparation 
is essentially the same, except that 
all the charges are added to the 
principal, instead of subtracted as 
in the sales journal procedure. It 
is also posted on the trade date. 
Again, the purchase journal and 
confirmation order are simultane- 
ously posted in one operation. 

Information for both journals is 
posted in three separate categories, 
depending on the type of stock and 
where it is listed. These three are 
New York, Local, and Unlisted. At 
the bottom of the journal there are 
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three small blocks in which a check 
mark is placed for the appropriate 
category being posted. 

Accounts receivable ledger and 
statement posting is another simul- 
taneous, timesaving operation as 
opposed to our old dual procedure. 
Here the statement, prepared as a 
by-product of posting the ledger, 
is posted on the “settlement’’ date. 
Consequently, the time previously 
required to separately post the 
statement is now totally eliminated. 
To post a ledger and statement, the 
Sensimatic operator merely types 
in the name of the stock and enters 
the particular debit and credit fact- 
figures. The machine automatically 
computes and prints the new bal- 
ance for the account. All of the 
data, besides being recorded on the 
ledger and statement, is also re- 
corded on a proof journal, which is 
a complete record of all statement 
and ledger posting. 

When payments are _ received, 
they are credited to statements and 
ledgers in one operation. Again, 
the new balance for the account is 
automatic, and totals of all pay- 
ments store in the machine. This 
grand total prints on a journal at 
the end of the run, and must bal- 
ance with the payments received 
by the cashier. 

By and large, our new methods 
have provided a number of signifi- 
cant advantages, besides smoothing 
out the workflow and standardizing 
our over-all operations. One of the 
most important is from a customer 
relations viewpoint. Customers are 
well satisfied with the new state- 
ment because of its clarity, neat- 
ness, and accuracy; also, because 
they now receive a clear-cut break- 
down on all stock _ purchased 
through the month and any long 
stock itemization. 

From our standpoint, the mech- 
anized system has thoroughly elim- 
inated the old problems of errors 
and transcribing difficulties through 
transferring data from one record 
to another. Previously, we had no 
knowledge of what was going on 
between the time of transferring 
data from the ledger to the state- 
ment. Items could easily be missed 
or picked up incorrectly because of 
illegible figures. Balancing was fre- 
quently very time consuming, and 
it was difficult to arrive at com- 
plete accuracy. Fortunately, we 
now have automatic daily balanc- 
ing and do not have to wait until 
the end of the month to know our 
status. 
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Materials? 





By John T. Kiley 


President, James Flett Organization, Ine. 


HE tenet that waste material is 
raw material in the wrong place 
was recognized by a British econo- 
mist in the Department of Home 
Economics at the turn of the cen- 
tury—in 1901. In European coun- 
tries, particularly those not blessed 
with ample domestic raw materials, 
industrial waste must be carefully 
controlled and managed. While in 
the United States, where we have a 
wealth of most of the raw materials 
we use in industry, waste materials 
resulting from manufacturing 
operations and from obsolescence 
receive far too little management 
attention. 
There is a sound economic reason 
why American management should 
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bring its waste-material program- 
ing under very close scrutiny. Even 
when raw materials have been used 
by the manufacturer to the fullest 
extent possible, there is still some 
residue that is of no further pro- 
ductive use. Regardless of what it 
is—waste paper, leathe 
metal shavings, sawdust, 
iron—it is raw material for an- 
other industry; and as such can, 
and should be converted into 
money. Although this fact is gen- 
erally appreciated, the practices 
and procedures by which this is 
done— in all too many industries 
leaves great room for improve- 
ments that will produce added 
revenue. 


scraps, 


scrap 


The Problem 


Firsthand experience with thou- 
sands of plants clearly demon- 
strates that waste-material pro- 
grams are not given the importance 
they should have. Close control and 
supervision are lacking as a general 
rule. Probably the principal reason 
for this laxity on the part of man- 
agement is the fact that the value 
of waste material is not well under- 
stood 

The belief that, because the en- 
tire cost of the raw material has 
been charged against the finished 
product, no particular importance 
need be attached to the revenue 
acquired from the waste, is a 





fallacy of most American business. 

Industry in general is going 
contrary to two fundamental busi- 
ness rules in its waste-material 
procedures: 


1. Success in manufacturing or 
marketing a product presupposes 
that the manufacturer or marketer 
knows at least as much about his 
product or service as does the buyer 

preferably a great deal more. In 
the waste-material area of industry, 
the buyer is invariably much better 
informed of the value of the mate- 
rial than is its producer or seller. 
So the purchaser not only has the 
advantage, but he derives the lion’s 
share of the profits. 


2. A program for the handling 
and marketing of industrial waste 
material that does not give high 
priority to controls and supervision 
cannot be more successful than any 
other manufacturing operation 
under conditions where controls 
and supervision are lacking. In 
effect, such a program might be an 
excellent idea, but might bear no 
fruit for the absence of sound 
practice. 


Auditors and management con- 
sultants are becoming aware of the 
need for improvement and refine- 
ment in this aspect of industrial 
operations. The balance sheets and 
profit-and-loss statements reveal 
the fact that the question of waste- 
material handling and revenues 
escapes not only the management 
levels, but the stockholder levels of 
business, 

It would be rare to find a balance 
sheet that included any waste, re- 
maining in the company’s posses- 
sion, in its inventory of raw mate- 
rials. It would be just as rare to 
find any mention of income from 
waste material in a profit-and-loss 
statement. Such income is treated 
as “other income,” “reduction of 
manufacturing costs,” “reduction 
of raw material costs,” or credited 
to some other account, in this 
manner, control of the material is 
made more difficult and compari- 
sons and analyses rendered almost 
impossible, at least at the manage- 
ment level. 

In our headlong rush to increase 
sales and expand plants or produc- 
tion, all of our constructive man- 
agement brains are directed away 
from waste materials. Very often 
it is regarded as a nuisance, and 
something to be disposed of and 
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removed from the premises as 
speedily as possible. 

Thus, when the auditors try to 
verify the revenue from waste ma- 
terial, the material itself no longer 
exists, so its exact value cannot be 
decided. As a consequence, there is 
no way to determine whether there 
was too much or too little waste 
material, or whether or not the 
marketing program was efficient or 
accurate as to potential revenue. 


The Causes 


The paradox of business is that it 
will demand an absolute accounting 
from employees of petty cash funds 
that might range from $25 to $500; 
yet it will store waste materials in 
the open, where they are accessible 
to anyone, although these might be 
worth ten, twenty, or even a hun- 
dred times more than the petty 
cash total. 

While every business and indus- 
try has the right to believe it is 
different from all others, there is 
one common denominator that none 
can escape: At its inception, each 
business starts with capital—or 
cash. Soon this cash becomes plant 
and equipment, raw materials, 
product in process of manufacture, 
finished product, accounts receiv- 
able, cash remaining on hand, and 
then—allowing for debts—net 
worth. To all intents and purposes 
it may be stated, therefore, that 
all businesses start with cash and 
end up with cash—more or less. 

The enigma of all these inter- 
mediate steps is that in this one 
asset alone—waste materials—the 
checks and balances are missing. 
All other assets are protected by 
banks, strongboxes, high fences, 
locks and keys. 

There is another important rea- 
son why management should place 
waste-material programing under 
adequate controls and supervision: 
It is management’s duty to set a 
good example for its employees if 
it expects them to be thorough in 
their duties. This may appear to be 
superfluous, because business quite 
generally recognizes it in most of 
its procedures. Perhaps business, as 
life, is more of a game than we 
sometimes imagine. The need for 
“follow-through” may be just as 
great in business as it is in golf. 


Follow-Through 


So much for the problem that 
confronts industry in relation to 


waste material and the causes of 
the problem. How shall follow- 
through be achieved? The very first 
thing that ought to be done is to 
analyze your entire operation with 
a view to: 


1. Minimizing waste. 


2. Adopting ways and means of 
handling the unavoidable waste, so 
it will not be unnecessarily contam- 
inated; or intermingled to a point 
where its value, grade-by-grade, is 
lessened. 


3. Establishing sound controls, 
supervision, and accountability for 
the movement of this material from 
manufacturing operations to the 
point of sale. 


When this study has been made, 
it should be written out and made 
available to all who have an inter- 
est in, or an influence on, the suc- 
cess of the program. It should be 
demonstrated to these people that 
this program is backed up by policy, 
and that full accountability will be 
required. Obviously, someone with 
adequate authority should be given 
the job of seeing that the program 
gets out of the study stage and 
becomes a continuous practice. 

Under the general titles of con- 
trol and supervision, adequate rec- 
ords should be provided so the 
quantities of waste material will be 
known, grade-by-grade, and opera- 
tion-by-operation where that is 
practicable. 

Naturally, some knowledge of 
waste materials is a prerequisite to 
the study and programing of waste 
and its subsequent supervision. In 
very large companies, it may be 
desirable to create a department, 
adequately staffed for this purpose. 
In smaller companies, it obviously 
is not a full-time job; and here 
consideration should be given to 
employing a special service to assist 
your own personnel, just as is now 
done with attorneys at law, archi- 
tects, tax consultants, research ana- 
lysts, and so on down the whole 
gamut of these outside services 
used by business. 

The know-how and the know- 
why will have a very emphatic 
bearing upon the success of a sound 
program for waste materials, just 
as it does with any manufacturing 
process. Let us, therefore, em- 
phasize that the greatest results 
will accrue from a program headed 
up by one with these know-hows, or 
one who has been given the au- 
thority to engage it. 
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Centralized Bookkeeping Saves Money 


By Jack Roland Coggins 


HE Ocean Beach Branch of the 

First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego opened 
without its own bookkeeping office 
or staff. What made this possible? 
An experimental, round-the-clock, 
centralized system of bookkeeping 
was begun almost a year ago by 
the 75-year-old institution. Basical- 
ly, it is this: ““The same office space 
and equipment are being used for 
additional personnel, working addi- 
tional hours, to handle a greater 
volume of work in the same area. 
Thus, bookkeeping can be done in 
one large operation.” 

The new system, if it continues 
to prove to be an economical and 
highly efficient recordkeeping op- 
eration, will eventually serve the 
main office and its 20 branch offices. 
At present, it serves four. Al- 
though in developing stages, the 
new approach is already beginning 
to show beneficial results. 


Economical 


Walter Krarup, manager of the 
central proof department, discussed 
the obvious potential for economy. 
“Almost three times as much use 
is being made of the bookkeeping 
department at the main office 
(headquarters for the new method) 
as was formerly the case,” he ex- 
plained. “In addition, office areas 
previously used for bookkeeping by 
some branches are now available 
to them for other purposes, includ- 
ing expansion, Newer branches can 
be built more economically, since 
space need not be provided for 
bookkeeping operations.”’ 


Shift-Specialization 


The Pioneer, First National's 
own magazine, described the new 
operation as follows: 

“Our central proof department is 
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operated with three shifts: the 
regular daytime crew, which works 
from 8:00 a. m. to 4:30 p. m.; the 
twilight crew, which comes in at 
4:00 p. m. and leaves at midnight; 
and the sunrise crew, which starts 
to work when most are sound asleep 
(midnight until 8:00 a. m.).” 

The daytime crew proves books 
makes trial balances, and double 
checks previously made corrections. 
At the end of each month these 
employees transfer account bal 
ances to new sheets. The twilight 
shift processes posting media. These 
people specialize in processing 
checks, in filing, and in addition 
have the responsibility of breaking 
down and sorting into alphabetical 
order the next day’s work. The 
sunrise crew does all the posting so 
that, by morning, all accounts are 
up to date. Before the new system 
was instituted, many did not get 
posted until early afternoon. 

Through shift specialization, each 
shift has developed greater skill 
and speed in its particular assign- 
ment. The result is a larger over- 
all output of work. For example 
since only posting is done between 
midnight and eight in the morning 
specialists are developed. Fewer 
people are posting more accounts 
than was possible under the old 
one-shift where multiple 
duties were necessary. 

Of course, specialization presents 
its own problem of monotony, This 
has not interfered with the effec- 
tiveness of the program, since each 
employee is allotted a portion of 
work which he is responsible to 
complete during the shift. He may 
gauge his work so that it is easily 
completed, and yet have sufficient 
time to break up his hours with 
short coffee periods and, since the 
office is secluded, with stretching 
or short walks about the area 

Each shift has its own manage! 


system 


In addition, a head bookkeeper, o1 
senior person, is assigned to super- 
vise operations of each crew. This 
arrangement has enabled branch 
operations officers, whose duty it 
was formerly to see that books 
were posted and balanced daily, to 
devote more time to more direct 
managerial work. 


Communications 


An employee is assigned to pick 
up all branch work in separate 
“mail sacks.”” The sacks are made 
of heavy canvas and have the name 
of the branch printed on them. 
Pickups are done after the business 
day. As soon as the material arrives 
at centralized headquarters, proc- 
essing begins. By midnight, it is in 
orderly arrangement for posting. 
Using this system, there has been 
minimal paper-work mixups. 

Finished work is not returned to 
branch offices, but is filed centrally. 
All records are kept at the main 
office. Monthly statements are made 
up here and mailed also, but the 
stationery of each branch is used. 
This helps avoid confusion on the 
part of the customer and simplifies 
recordkeeping, as well. 

When branch customers ask fo! 
immediate information on_ their 
account, answers are quickly ob- 
tained by lifting the receiver of 
a direct-line telephone to central 
bookkeeping. The main office has a 
direct line to each branch being 
serviced 


Personnel 


There have been no special prob- 
lems in getting employees to work 
the second and third (night) shifts. 
In fact, nightwork has special ap- 
peal to working wives and mothers, 
since it enables them to share at 
least a portion of their day with 
husbands and_ children. 
working the two late shifts receive 
$10 a month more than the regular 
daytime crew. Morale, always good 
at the First National, has upgraded 
itself another notch since the insti- 
tution of the new centralized meth- 
od of round-the-clock bookkeeping. 


Persons 
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Long Way Is Wrong Way to Make Decisions 





Not long ago the chart on your 
right appeared in the Link-Belt 
News, for 25 years an interesting 
and helpful medium of industrial 
information. At quick glance, the 
left section of the chart looks like 
an enlarged drawing of spirochete 
bacteria. Look again. 

Now you can see that the draw- 
ing is an accurate tracing of the 
steps taken in making too many 
business decisions. The right sec- 
tion of the chart is simple, direct, 
uncluttered. This is not to attempt 
to prove that decisionmaking is 
easy. It is an attempt to suggest 
that extraneous elements and 
mumbo-jumbo may prolong the 
process and certainly make it less 
capable of ascertaining the truth. 
The broadest, thickest barrier to 
correct decisionmaking is the pain- 
ful fact that while we are rational 
beings some of the time, we are 
emotional beings all of the time. 
Supposition, intuition, supers ti- 
tion, and wishful thinking plague 
every mind. Good decisions are 
made when these hobgoblins are 
disciplined. 





How Decisions Are Reached ... 


ag 
yes 


O 


Conclusion 


FACTORS: 
(1) KNOWN FACTS 
(2) SUPPOSITION 
(3) EXPERIENCE 


@) OPPOSITION 
BY OTHERS 


(S) INTUITION 

(6) JUDGMENT 

a) WISHFUL 
THINKING 
DAY 
DREAMING 


(9) RESEARCH 

(0) FIDDLING 
AROUND 

@ SWEATING 
IT OUT 


CONCLUSION 


Conclusion 


Word Heoceck - Link Belt Compony 


The Short Way 
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Orders, Pictures, Notes 
Sped by Microwave 


Copies of printed or written material 
can leap long or short distances 
silently in seconds over phone circuits 
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New Low-Cost Movable 


Wall Partitions 


<< 
All the advantages of portable walls 
are afforded by the new Singline 
partition, without the high cost of 
premium-type metal partitions. Pan- 
els are re-usable and interchangeable, 
with built-in base and cornice wiring 
facilities for electric and telephone 
lines. Fiberglas insulation between 
panel walls provides sound control 
qualities greater than conventional 
walls. Other features are concealed 
or slender posts for steel and glass 
installations, self-seating glass mold- 
ing, and interlocking floor connec- 
tions to permit adjustment on uneven 
floors. The Mills Co., 980 Wayside 
Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Answers at a Glance 
With These Tables 


Printed in color for rapid reference, 
these multiplication tables will solve 
problems in square root, cube root, 
logarithms, and so forth. Included 
are reciprocals and pi products of all 
numbers from 1 to 1,000. The 224- 
page book makes short work of tough 
problems in multiplication, division, 
and percentage. Engineers, architects, 
accountants, cashiers, and merchants 
concerned with percentage markups 
and discounts will find this book a 
timesaver. R/B Crafters, 1642 Fair- 
mont Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 





or microwave with this Electronic 
Messenger. Photos, invoices, galley 
proofs, or legal documents are in- 
serted in the machine the way paper 
fits into a typewriter. Instead of a 
platen, pictures and documents roll 
on a rotating drum, where they are 
scanned by an electronic eye and con- 
verted into electrical! impulses. Re- 
ceiving machines translate them back 
to original form in seconds. Electronic 
Communications, Inec., Dept. C-1, 
4475 Vineland Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Throw-Away Ink Pouch 
For Post Card Duplicating 


No messy fingers or miscalculation 
in inking post card duplicating equip- 
ment with this new wrinkle in ink 
packaging. The flexible film plastic 
pouch contains exactly the right 
amount of ink to produce 750 sharp, 
clean copies every time. A _ light 
squeeze empties the pouch thorough- 
ly. Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 
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Budget-Priced Privacy A 
For Every Employee 


Just clamp this Desk Partitioner to 
the desk top and make a private of- 
fice of every desk. Your employees 
will appreciate the elimination of 
distractions, and increased quiet 
around their working area. Clamps 
require no bolts or screws, and will 
not mar desks. Partitions come in 
mist green, desert tan, and satin 
gray. Marnay Sales Division, Rock- 
away Metal Products Corp., 1270 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 





Payroll Auditing Can Now A 
Be Automatic 


This new time clock punches a series 
of time-identification holes in time- 
cards, in place of printing the time 
on cards. When the cards are run 
through an “auditor” they are auto- 
matically audited and printed with 
the time of a full pay period on each. 
The new payroll system can be inte- 
grated with data-processing systems 
or used with conventional methods. 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 1733 
Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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Salesmen Use Color Film 


On Tab Cards 


Instead of bulky 
can now show customers color films 
of products, displays, or examples of 
their work. Architects, builders, and 
decorators will find the Filmcard 
Vue-dex visual sales system especially 
useful. Because the cards can easily 


“samples,” salesmen 


be indexed and classified, they are 
also useful in product research, cata- 
loging, or 
activity. All that is needed to com- 


similar sales promotion 
plete the unit is an 
pocket-size 
Merchant Corporation of 


inexpensive 
viewer! The Taylor- 
New York 
City, in co-operation with The Film- 
Sort Co., Pearl River, N. Y 


“SPEEDY MAC” OFFERS YOU 


a complete line of machine 


accounting control panels and wires 


Manufactured under the same rigid speci- 


fications and testing procedures set up by 


the manufacturer of your EAM and data 


processing equipment 








COMPANY 


HIGH POINT NORTH CAROLINA 





q 


Warehousing facilities 


are maintained to assure 
you of prompt delivers 


All wires are color coded fo 
quick identification of size 
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MAC PANEL COMPANY 
105 GAYLORD STREET 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


catalog and prices 
line 
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Folding Conference Table 
Saves a Room 


If yours is the type of concern that 
could make use of the space taken 
by the conference room, you might 
consider one of these folding confer- 
ence tables. It seats 14 people com- 
fortably, and can be stored in an 
area only 14 inches deep. It has a 
Formica top on a %-inch plywood 
core. Rubber casters make the table 
easy to maneuver in any direction. 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








Device Uses a Language 
Machines and People Can Read 


> 
Called “the Eye,” because it reads 
cashier stubs and punches cash ap- 
plication cards in cash accounting, 
this new machine turns out punched 
cards from typed stubs at the rate 
of 100 a minute. The common lan- 
guage is known as Selfchek. The 
numerals appear normal to the hu- 
man eye, except for slightly squared- 
off characteristics that eliminate er- 
rors in normal use, when read by the 
Eye. Conventional symbols are used 
to call attention to unusual credit 
conditions, previous over- or under- 
payments by customers, and other 
special situations. Intelligent Ma- 
chines Research Corp., Research 
Park, 7019 Edsall Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


Forms Separator Divides 
Multipart Forms 


This Vertical Separator performs its 
job by guiding one part of a multi- 
part form down one side and the re- 
mainder of the set down the other, 
while disposing of the carbon through 
use of a “no latch-drop in” rewind 
spindle. The unit can be loaded 
quickly and easily, and will accom- 
modate a stack of forms 12 inches 
high. The guide chutes and refold 
trays are adjustable to various angles 
and will take any weights of paper 
and carbon. The separator will handle 
a form up to approximately 17 inches 
wide and 17 inches long at speeds of 
350 feet a minute. The device is con- 
structed of chrome steel tubing and 
heavy gauge steel sheet, with painted 
parts finished in baked gray. The 
Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 
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Cash Registers Join the 
ADP Field 


Now the punched paper tape pro- 
duced by a cash register can be used 
as input data for automated data- 
processing equipment. The Sweda 
E-3 Electronic Audit Strip-Reader is 
capable of reading a coded detail 
audit strip that contains 10 digits of 
information, produced by Sweda Cash 
Registers. Capable of reading 100 
lines a second, the Reader supplies 
information as direct input into elec- 
tronic computers, or the information 
can be recorded on magnetic tape for 
later handling in various types of 
data-processing equipment. Sweda 
Cash Register, Inc., 7313 N. Harlem 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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+ 
Steel Furniture With 
Interchangeable Panels 


Something new in office interiors is 
being offered by Robert John Com- 
pany. Combining the practicality of 
steel with the beauty of wood, a new 
line of office furniture features wood 
panels in a variety of finishes that 
snap into the steel frame. Interior 
compartments are also interchangea- 
ble, so that furniture can be combined 
into co-ordinated desk, file, and cre- 
denza units. Panels come in seven 
hues: inca, autumn, capri, slate, 
dawn, sunrise, and dusk. Robert 
John Co., 202 S. Hutchinson St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





NOT TOO LONG ago, the industrial 
relations department of Princeton 
University conducted a survey that 
found that 30 percent of all job- 
evaluation programs weren’t work- 
ing. “Everyday Problems of Job 
Evaluation and How to Correct 
Them” explains the two essentials of 
success. For a copy write John A. 
Patton Management Engineers, 180 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, III. 


* * * 


“BUT IS ANYBODY Listening?” is 
a booklet that treats the problems of 
oral communication and _ suggests 
some solutions. Obtain a copy from 
Tecnifax Corp., 195 Appleton St., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


* * * 


AN AUTHORITATIVE article ex- 
plains the possibilities of factoring as 
a solution to business money prob- 
lems and discloses the part that the 
Federal Government is taking in 
behalf of the small businessman. You 
can get a copy from Money Finders 
of America, 79 Wall St., New York 
5, New York. 


* * + 


READERS INTERESTED in the 
Government’s role in sponsoring re- 
search and the use of research in 
general will profit from E. Finley 
Carter’s statement, available from 
the Stanford Research Institute, 
Men!o Park, Calif. 


* * ca 


“MAINLINE, U. S. A.” is the title of 
an entertaining and _ informative 
color motion picture that documents 
the importance of American rail- 
roads. Running time is 20 minutes. 
Write Free Film Department, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


* ~ * 


A STUDY OF the major trends of 
grocery store sales, especially the 
advertised vs. private-brands battle, 
is covered in a booklet “Planning 
Your Marketing Operations for 1959 


January 1959 


and the Years Ahead.” Copies are 
available from A. C. Nielsen Co., 2101 
Howard St., Chicago 45, Ill 


al * * 


A HANDY, up-to-date “Manual of 
Postal Information” contains all the 
changes made in postal rates, along 
with important tips on ways to save 
time and money in mailing. Copies 
are available from the Redson-Rice 
Corp., 1111 W. Winona Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


* + 


THE MANY HELPFUL uses of the 
“stop order” are deftly and expertly 
explained in a booklet, “The Stop 
Order,”” published to clear up any 
misunderstandings of this investment 
technique. You can have a copy of 
the booklet by writing the New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., New 
Yoru 5, N. Y. 


+ 


AN INTERESTING but = slightly 
superficial treatment of computers, 
“The Real Push-Button War,” is 
available from its author, Max 
Carasso, P.O. Box 1162, GPO, New 
York 1, N. Y 


= > * 


MARKETING FACTS of interest to 
technical and engineering personnel 
are reported in a monthly newsletter, 
“Facts That Sell,” a copy of which 
can be obtained by writing Jordan & 
Van Deusen, 185 Mountain Rd 
Laguna Beach, Calif 


* 


“EFFECT OF THE New Initial 
Write-off On Business Investment” 
explains the implications of the little- 
understood provisions of tax law. You 
can get a copy from the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, 1200 
18th St., Washington 6, D. C 


MORE THAN 280 titles of rental 
motion pictures for use in business 
education are listed in a new catalog 
offered by Business Education Films, 
4607-16th Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y 


* 


AN OBJECTIVE booklet, Selecting 
the Proper Automated Intercommu- 
nication System for Your Business,” 
does what its lengthy title promises 
and can be obtained from Private 
Tele-Communications, Inc., 1010 Di- 
versey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III 


PORTABLE, TWO-WAY radio with 
completely transistorized receiver is 


described in a new bulletin, “ECR 
566A.” The bulletin covers sensitivity 
receiver design, audibility, standby 
drain, and field servicing. It is avail- 
able from General Electric Commu- 


nication Products Department, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 









COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE 













A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 





¢ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-1 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
te Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 


... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 

To 

Title 

Firm 

Street 


City State 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City State 
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My Name 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


Department PAB 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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CREDIT MANAGEMENT HAND- 
BOOK. Prepared and edited by the 
Credit Research Foundation. Here is 
a book which promises to become 
a standard in the library of any 
credit manager or company treasurer. 
It covers every essential aspect of 
commercial credit. The publisher 
claims, without fear of denial, that it 
is the most complete publication ever 
undertaken in the area of credit and 
financial management. 

Though the handbook’s first func- 
tion is as a textbook in the teaching 
of credit management, it serves as a 
business guide just about as well. 
More than 100 specialists, many of 
them active in business and responsi- 
ble for profits, contributed of their 
experience to the book. 

The principal applications and val- 
ues of the handbook are summed up 
by Earle N. Felio, president of the 
Credit Research Foundation, in his 
foreword. This reviewer agrees with 
Mr. Felio when he says: “The hand- 
book is intended to combine theory 
and practice—to present the vital 
principles of credit management as 
well as the everyday experience of 
active credit managers. For the stu- 
dent and the businessman it should be 
an invaluable source of information 
on every phase of credit activity 
from credit department organization 
and procedures to techniques of credit 
analysis, from credit correspondence 
to credit insurance.” 

The final chapter in the book will 
be of particular interest to many who 
are finding themselves more and more 
involved in overseas operations. It 
deals with foreign credit and, together 
with a special appendix, contains 
many helpful illustrations, charts, and 
tables. It also reproduces a list of 
foreign trade definitivns which is 
valuable to both the ir:tiated and the 
person who makes only casual refer- 
ence to such things. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. 776 pp. $12.00. 

C.M.W. 


BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORK GROUPS. By Leonard R. 
Sayles. Studies of this type have 
predominantly stressed similarity of 
work groups. Sayles prefers to em- 
phasize differences in groups. Four 


main classifications are: apathetic 
groups, erratic groups, _ strategic 
groups, and conservative groups. 


Definite patterns exist for each classi- 
fication, and the author studies them 
individually, pointing out how pres- 
sures, degree of participation, unity 
in the union, and contribution to 
production enter into the picture. 
The book is based on a two-year 


AAV ALN BU DEL Ew 


Execulwes 


study of 300 work groups in 30 firms. 
It shows how these groups respond 
to management and their union in 
dealing with internal problems. For 
instance, in discussing apathetic 
groups, the author lists four behavior 
characteristics: (1) Relatively few 
grievances or use of pressure tactics; 
(2) Lack of clearly identified or 
accepted leadership; (3) Internal 
disunity and frictions; (4) Evidence 
of suppressed discontent. Similarly, 
the text lists behavior of the other 
three groups. Interwoven in each 
chapter are a number of case studies 
made during the research period. 
These studies include just about 
every type of department, and they 
are identified as “a shipping depart- 
ment,” “punch press departments,” 
or other actual functional titles. 
Included are discussions of the 
motivation and goals of these groups 
and the circumstances under which 
they change their behavioral pattern. 
This is the first of what the author 
hopes will be a series of research 
studies at Columbia _ University’s 
Graduate School of Business on or- 
ganizational behavior. Judging from 
this first report, it should be an 
enlightening series. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 182 pp. $4.75. E.M.R. 


RAW MATERIALS: A STUDY OF 
AMERICAN POLICY. By P. W. Bid- 
well. Dr. Bidwell, one of the leading 
tariff experts in the U. S., under- 
takes in this book to answer two 
questions of interest to every Ameri- 
can: “How can we make sure that in 
a war emergency, our supplies of 
strategic materials will be adequate 
for defense production and civilian 
needs?” and “What policies are best 
adapted to guarantee that in time of 
peace our economic growth will not 
be retarded by shortages of raw 
materials?” 

The author first considers. the 
general problem and then specific 
commodities: lead, wool, oil, and so 
forth. He suggests modifications in 
American policies to conform to tech- 
nological advances and to the chang- 
ing position of the United States in 
world affairs. Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 403 
pp. $5.95. LLL. 


Briefly Noted 


A READING LIST ON BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. This is_ the 
seventh edition of a bibliography that 
briefly evaluates 733 books, periodi- 
cals, and other sources of manage- 
ment information. There are 12 major 
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areas of business administration, 
broken down into 59 subdivisions. A 
13th section provides selected general 
reference sources and _ periodicals. 
Helpful, inclusive, well done. The 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 68 pp. $2.00. 


INVESTING AND LICENSING 
CONDITIONS IN 32 LEADING 
MARKETS, prepared by Business 
International, is the latest research 
report for present and prospective 
foreign traders. A country-by-coun- 
try evaluation of favorable and un- 
favorable conditions is presented, 
touching on such factors as owner- 
ship and management limitations, 
patents and trade-marks, and tax 
regulations. An extremely important 
subject—-the transfer of profits and 
royalties from local currency into 
dollars—is among the considerations 
included. Haynes Publishing Co., Inc., 
200 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
72 pp. $50.00 


TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES OF 
MODERN MANAGEMENT. A com- 
pilation of the talks given before the 
Tenth Annual Industrial Management 
Institute, held for the Bureau of 
Business Management of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in co-operation with 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Views of 11 specialists are given 
on such subjects as communication, 
managerial evaluation, opportunities 
for growth of a small business, com- 
munity relations, marketing trends, 
and other important management 
functions. Released by the University 
of Illinois, Bureau of Business Man- 
agement, Commerce Annex, Urbana, 
Ill. 62 pp. $2.00. 


SALE-LEASEBACKS AND LEAS- 
ING. By Harvey Greenfield and Frank 


K. Griesinger. This spiral-bound book 
offers an exhaustive treatment of 
real estate, building and equipment 
leasing transactions. It goes into the 
various advantages and disadvantages 
very carefully, analyzing them from 
every standpoint. Possibilities other 
than leasing are examined and, in 
turn, evaluated. 

Included too is a bibliography of 
books and magazine articles on en- 
gineering economics, real-estate lease- 
backs, equipment leasing, automotive 
leasing, and aircraft leasing. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 107 pp: $15.00 


REPAIRS VS. CAPITAL EXPENDI- 
TURES. By James C. Wriggins and 
George Byron Gordon. This technical 
work presents a completely docu- 
mented investigation of the tax prob- 
lem which exists in differentiating 
between a repair expense which is 
deductible and a capital expenditure 
which is depreciable. Although the 
problem is often complex, the authors 
have traced out certain patterns. The 
suggestion is made that conforming 
to the patterns will improve a busi- 
ness’ chances of reducing its tax bill 
A Tax Practitioners’ Library book 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St 
New York 10, N. Y. 144 pp. $10.00 


fon subscription $8.50) 
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Publishers 








Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
end wide literary recognition 


AUTHORS: 


HOW To Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript con be 


printed, advertised and sold 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. AB-1, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
i= ele) @! 





Business Booklets 











“How to Take the Fog Out of Writing” 


Ry Robert Gunning 


Mode sine communication ull for 
the bilit t expre ourselve cle ly and 

rt pplie to lette report 
I i I evel outine office memos 
leading figure in the 
busine writing, ha et down in 
th ( page booklet more than “ 


communicatior 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave Chicago 40, Il 
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OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm, SOUND MOVIE 


This new half-hour film is ded- 
icated to one proposition— 

in the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 
inability to close. It's the in 
ability to begin.” 


The picture demonstrates cer- 
toin skills any solesmon con 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the soles- 
mon who is slow about go 





ing after new business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


DARTNELL 








1801 Leland Ave. a Chicago 40, lil. 
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Looking the Other Way 


In the season when business forecasters 
amateur as well as_ professional—are busy 
squinting into the future, it is useful to look 
the other way. “Those who cannot remember 
the past,” Santayana told us, “are destined to 
repeat it.” Besides, anybody can have 20/20 
hindsight. 

The year that just ended made some im- 
portant memories. It had a recession that re- 
fused to behave like one. Despite long ranks 
of unemployed, consumer income and personal 
consumption expenditures did not lag. In 
general, those industries that were the hardest 
hit reported the largest increase in labor costs. 
And who ever heard of a recession accompanied 
by inflation? 

Such conditions are contradictory, not in 
keeping with what we have regarded as normal. 
Consequently, many companies didn’t respond 
to the recession at first. Perhaps a new goblin 
has arisen to haunt those who are paid to make 
profitmaking business plans. It is hard to 
decide what to wear when the sun is shining 
in one window and heavy rain pelts another. 


A Good Word for Meetings 


In business circles it is becoming quite fash- 
ionable to belittle meetings as_ time-wasting 
and inconclusive, and so forth. One often gets 
the impression that the complainer, if left 
alone, could singlehandedly dissolve all the 
problems that prompted the meeting. Yet 
some brilliantly managed companies swear by 
meetings. But they insist that participants 
speak fully and frankly. Many of those who 
decry meetings come away from them mutter- 
ing, “I didn’t agree with what that guy said 
at all.” If they had said this at the meeting, 
instead of after it, the session might have ac- 
complished something. 


It Takes Leadership 


One of the most cherished and misleading 
myths of many company board rooms is that 
all the heads of the various functional divisions 
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sales, finance, production, personnel, et al. 
work together like a “team.” Minor friction, 
between sales and credit, production and in- 
spection, are usually admitted. But all the 
other boys are “pulling together.” 

Often this is just not so. It is not so because 
the best interests of one department are not 
compatible with those of another. 

Profitable and happy companies are those 
which have managed to reconcile parochial 
interests. “What's best for the company?’ is 
the yardstick rigorously sought and applied at 
all levels. For teamwork of this kind there must 
be a good captain, one always aware that such 
harmony is not natural but has to be induced. 


Cost, Not Profit! 


Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. This organization has 
been waging a lonely and seemingly hopeless 
battle to end the misconception about “de- 
preciation.” As John L. Carey, executive di- 
rector of AICPA, points out every time he 
has a chance, depreciation is not a profit reser- 
voir, nor does it represent earnings plowed 
back into business. Depreciation is a cost, not 
a profit. It represents the lost usefulness of a 
fixed asset. Next, let’s adjust this cost upward 
to reflect inflation realistically. 


Sincerely, ‘‘American Business" 


True, Santa Claus has departed, leaving 
behind a thick carpet of tinder-dry Christmas 
tree needles and unpaid bills. But surely it is 
not too late for us to wish you all a prosperous, 
happy New Year! 

Kvery magazine cherishes its readers, for 
obvious reasons. We like to think that the bond 
between AMERICAN Business and its readers is 
somewhat closer and finer than the ordinary 
magazine-subscriber relationship. We like it 
when you visit our editorial offices and plant, 
when you call upon us for information you 
need. In 1959, let’s have more visits from you; 
more inquiries; more letters, complimentary 
and otherwise. Have a good year, all of you! 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES are speedy, efficient, easy to operate. They're sound busi- 
ness investments that pay for themselves quickly through the savings they make possible. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us °18,000 a year... 


returns 50% annually on investment.’’—the H. w. Gossard Co. 


“Even though our paperwork volume 
has steadily increased, we now process 
all our work with fewer personnel than 
ever before,” writes T. F. Seegers, Sec- 
retary of the H. W. Gossard Company. 
“This is due to the dependable per- 
formance of our 6 National Accounting 
Machines, and their ability to keep 
pace with changing requirements. 
“The efficiency and simplicity of our 
National Equipment has reduced our 
maintenance costs, eliminated overtime 
costs, cut operator training to a mini- 
mum, eliminated personnel turnover 
and given us better records in far less 
preparation time (470 hours a month 
less time) than required with our pre- 


vious mechanical system. We've also 
found our National System is easier to 
audit and provides much greater ac 
counting protection 

“Altogether these advantages in 
crease the efficiency and dependability 
of our accounting operation to such an 
extent that, in monetary terms, our 
National System actually saves us 
$18,000 a year... returns 50% annually 
on our investment.” 


Secretary of the 
H. W. Gossard Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


“Designers of original foundation fashions’ 


Chicago, Ill. 


Your business, too, can enjoy the in 
creased efficiency and economy made 
possible by a National System. Nation 
als pay for themselves quickly through 
savings, then continue to return a regu 
lar yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 
tenance Plan. (See the yellou — 
: ‘ 
pages of your phone book.) ty 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reauinen) 





My costs are down...or are they? 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Are you plagued by accounting data that are often incomplete, 
inaccurate or in other ways inadequate? Then remember this: 

The facts of your business life come sharply, quickly and fully into 
focus when you have Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
at work for you. 

Payroll accounting, receivables, payables, inventory—you name the 
application. Sensimatics can concentrate on one job or, at the flick of 
a knob, master many. They have the built-in extra speed, capacity 
and versatility to process your data automatically and produce on 
the double the figure-facts you need to understand, control and guide 
your business most effectively. 


See a demonstration at our nearby branch today. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic I'M’s 


=". Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





